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THOSE LONG WINTER EVENINGS - -; 
WHAT ABOUT THE CHILD’S RELIGION? 
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THERE'S A Vy 
Mod pe IN THIS CAN 


In far away Alaska and in the Pacific north- 
west, rugged, hardy fishermen bring to shore 
catches of delicious salmon just taken from 
clear, icy water. These large, meaty fish are 
rushed to nearby canneries and with sur- 
prising speed are sealed in cans while their 
cold, ocean freshness is at its peak. Next, 
they are cooked scientifically in the sealed cans, 
so that all of the delectable flavor and good- 
ness are locked in... ready for you to open 
and serve any day in the year, even thousands 


of miles away. Isn’t that a modern miracle? 


Nutritional research has discovered that this 
delicious, canned salmon is rich in iodine, 
vitamin D and the pellagra-preventive 
factor. It is a good source of protein and 
food energy. It is also a good source of 
essential minerals such as iron, calcium and 
phosphorous. 

And that isn’t all the good news. With 
the deliciousness and remarkable nutritive 
qualities, canned salmon is also amazingly 
economical. Ask your grocer for several 
cans today. It comes in short cans as well 


as tall ones. Serve it often. 


WIFEBEATSH.CLL. 
AS WHOLE FAMILY 
CHEERS 


DISCOVERS NUTRITIOUS MEALS 
THAT PLEASE PURSE AND 
FAMILY ALIKE 
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SALMON WITH EGG SAUCE 


1 1-lb. can Salmon ¥4 teaspoon salt 
1% tablespoons butter + teaspoon pepper 
1/2 tablespoons flour 2 hard cooked eggs, chopped 
1 cup evaporated milk 1 teaspoon chopped Parsley 
Put salmon as it comes from can into small 
pan; cover and heat thoroughly. Melt butter 
in a sauce pan; add flour; stir until well 
blended; add milk and bring slowly to 
boiling, stirring constantly. Put salmon on 
a hot serving platter. Add hot liquor from 
salmon to white sauce, blending well. Add 
salt, pepper, hard cooked eggs and parsley. 
Heat thoroughly and pour over salmon. 
Makes 4 large servings. 





DEVILED SALMON 


1 1-lb. can Salmon 4 teaspoon salt 
2hardcookedeggs +4 teasp. Worcestershire Sauce 
3 tablespoons butter +8 teaspoon pepper 
3 tablespoons flour % cup chopped celery 


14 cups milk 4 cup fine cracker crumbs 


Chop celery; mince salmon; cut eggs in 
cubes; mix all together. Melt 2 tablespoons 
butter in sauce pan; add flour; stir until 
well blended; add milk and bring slowly 
to boiling, stirring constantly. Take from 
fire and add salmon mixture, salt, pepper 
and Worcestershire Sauce. Place in shells, 
buttered ramekins or flat baking dish; 
cover top with cracker crumbs; dot with 
remaining tablespoon of butter and bake 
in hot oven (475°F) about 15 minutes, 
until delicately browned. Serves 6. 





SALMON A LA KING 


3 tablespoons butter 
6 tablespoons flour 
% cup sliced green pepper 
2 slices onion 
1 1-lb. can Salmon 


1 tablespoon lemon juice 
I teaspoon salt 

2 sage leaves 

3 cups milk 


Flake salmon. Melt butter in saucepan; 
add green peppers and onions; cook about 
3 minutes until tender. Add flour, stir until 
well blended; add milk and bring slowly 
to boiling, stirring constantly. Take from 
fire, add lemon juice, salt, sage and flaked 
salmon. Reheat thoroughly and serve on 
buttered toast, or in patty shells. Serves 6. 


es 4 








AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 


\ 


This Seal of Acceptance denotes that 
the statements in this advertisement are 
acceptable to the Council on Foods 


of the American Medical Association. 





AMERICAN 


CAN COMPANY 


Home Economics Department feaweey 230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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If You Are 
Interested In... 


The Preschool Child, see pages 
8, 15, 17, 20, 22, 28. 


The Grade School Child, see 
pages 6, 8, 10, 20, 22, 32, 
42. 


The High School Boy and Girl, 
see pages 10, 12, 18, 22, 38, 
43. 


Children of All Ages, see pages 
5, 8, 12, 15, 42, 43, 44, 45. 


Home and School Material, see 
pages 5, 6, 10, 22, 42, 43, 
44. 


P. T. A. Problems, see pages 


10, 14, 22, 38, 41, 43, 45. 
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OUR LETTER BOX 





“"FIRST AIDER’’ 


I was overjoyed with my November 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER magazine. 
Especially the article relating to “Toys 
and Play Equipment for all Ages” by 
Ethel B. Wright. 

I considered this article a “First 
Aider” in purchasing Toys and Equip- 
ment for children. 

As I am a mother of a two-months- 
old baby girl, namely, Joyce, I am 
placing this list of valuable informa- 
tion in my file for future reference. 

—Mrs. Gladys A. Leich, 
Belmore, New York 


LIKES CHANGE 


Well—what has happened? The De- 
cember issue has just come and I can 
hardly believe my eyes! Your new cov- 
er is the best thing you have done in a 
iong time toward making the maga- 
zine inviting. I actually thought it was 
a new magazine and that the mailman 
had left me one of my neighbor’s! The 
picture is charming—you may be sure 
I shall show my copy to everyone—and 
this, in my exuberance, before I have 
opened the inside. 

—Alice Parker, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin 


RIGHT DIRECTION 


I am glad to see the tendency in the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER magazine 
to become more practical. The list of 
toys in the November issue and the list 
of games and hobby materials in the 
December issue will be carried on many 
a shopping expedition by mothers of 
young children. Since the play of chil- 
dren is important to their development 
it is a step in the right direction to have 
our magazine give us such practical 
help. I hope this tendency to be practi- 
cal is a growing one. Mothers need def- 
inite answers to many problems. 

I found “Let your Child Choose his 
Own Pictures” very helpful also. In- 
deed, it moved me to analyze the pic- 
tures in my children’s rooms and to 
work out a plan with them for some 
new pictures to be chosen by them dur- 


2 


ing the coming year. This gives an add- 

ed zest to any trip we take to see pic- 
tures. 

Mrs. H. 8S. Thompson, 

Chicago, Illinois 


IMPATIENT PARENTS 


Just a note to tell you how much I 
approve of Willard Beatty’s article in 
the December issue. So many parents 
are impatient with home work that 
they do not take the trouble to get at 
the root of trouble when it becomes 
apparent in children’s work. Teachers 
who are constantly working from the 
children’s viewpoint see immediately 
where a child’s understanding of a 
problem is weak and—in the school- 
room—can build up from fundamental 
groundwork where a parent often is, 
himself, so vague that he cannot give 
the sort of help he wants to—or that 
is constructive. 

Mrs. J. Ross Baird, 
Williamsfield, Illinois 


FOR BETTER HEALTH 


In reading your NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER magazine, I’ve noticed at va- 
rious times the stress for medical, den- 
tal, and eye examinations for children 
prior to returning to school and also 
during school life. I agree with your 
magazine that such urgency is very 
necessary. However, you have forgot- 
ten to urge a foot examination for bet- 
ter health. 

Often is mentioned the all-important 
fact about ears that hear, and eyes that 
see, being necessary to school success, 
yet never a word about the feet which 
propel, and carry the load of the entire 
body. 

Faulty feet can cause as much trou- 
ble as faulty eyes, ears or teeth. Mental 
and physical efficiency is markedly de- 
creased, making the child irritable, 
nervous and tired. Faulty feet can 
cause curvature of the spine, a dis- 
placement of the internal organs, con- 
stipation, arthritis and many other ail- 
ments that are never recognized as 
coming from feet. 





Why not advise your parent readers 
to take their children to a Chiropodist 
for a periodic foot examination? After 
all, he is the logical one to consult as to 
proper treatment, as well as shoes anq 
stockings, etc. 

Why not visit a recognized Chirop- 
ody College and learn the importance 
of feet to general health? 

—Barney Wichman, DS.C., 
Manchester, Connecticut 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS 


I am very glad to know of your con- 
signment offer. May we have five copies 
each month? This is my first experi- 
ence as Magazine Chairman. There is 
such a great need for a magazine of 
this kind—it has always been my per- 
sonal belief that parents’ magazines 
always stressed the very unusual prob- 
lem which few of us parents ever met 
up with, but the NATIONAL PAReEnt- 
TEACHER seems to deal with the prob- 
lems most of us meet every day. 

—Mrs. Ray Bailey, 
Seattle, Washington 


DISAPPOINTED 


I have been watching your picture 
page “We’re in Pictures” but I am a 
little disappointed. You are using such 
small children. I have two boys, 15 and 
16. The elder is very interested in ama- 
teur photography but, naturally, his 
friends are his own age and older so 
his pictures show almost grown-ups. Is 
this always going to be a little child's 
page ? I think lots of mothers who have 
children in the upper grades and doing 
interesting things would like to send 
pictures, if they could. 

—Mrs. Genevieve Hemmick, 
Wilmette, Illinois 


You will be glad to know that we are 
using, for our topic in March, “The 
Family Works Together’’—so—bring 
on your boys! 

—Editor 


CONSTRUCTIVE 


Let me tell you how much we enjoy 
your magazine! And how eagerly we 
search the mails for it each month. It 
is gratifying to know there is available 
such constructive reading material for 
the family to enjoy. 

—Mrs. Harry Barnholdt, 
Stillwater, Minnesota 
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PITTSBURGH 
Humble Beginnings 


Across the courtyard from the Administration 
Building of H. J. Heinz Company's vast 
main bot at Pittsburgh stands a tiny red 
brick ase. On its wall is a simple plaque 
that reads: “The House Where We Began.” 
Thus are Heinz a reminded of their 
company’s humble beginnings. 

Actually, the famous 57 Varieties first came 
into being at Sharpsburg, Pa. First product 
was horseradish, which young H. J. Heinz 
(sire of the present principal) raised, dug and 
grated himself. That was in 1869. 

By the turn of the century, young Heinz had 
ave his place with those fabulous figures of 
Pittsburgh's Golden Era—Frick, Carnegie, 
Westinghouse. In the next decade he was 
active in securing passage of the first pure 
food laws. He was a man of indomitable 
courage, boundless industry, high ideals. 
H, J. Heinz believed that foods prepared the 
simple, “home” way and modestly priced, 
would have universal appeal. The years have 
justified his judgment. 


WORLD OVER 


Growth 


Today, throughout the world, there are 25 
H. J. Heinz Com oy factories and 253 receiv- 
ing stations. Sales branches and warehouses 
number 106. Directly employed in the manufac- 
ture and sale of the 57 Varieties are 15,000 men 
and women, while more than 200,000 others 
annually receive Heinz compensation for culti- 
vating and harvesting Heinz-intended crops. 
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@ Deserting the cook-stove 
these days isn’t mutiny —it’s 
good management! Clever 
housewives serve Heinz 23 
fully- prepared Home-style 
Soups. They’re made the home 
way—from the best ingredients, 
Taste Heinz Vegetable Soup, 
Heinz lusty Bean Soup, Heinz 
Scotch Broth. 
Do this and 
you’ll never 
bother making 
soups again! 










¥ home-style 


SOUPS 


In writing to 





advertisers, please mention thee NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 


Reasons 


Secret of Heinz success may lie in the fact that 
in 68 years control of this vast food empire 
has never left the Heinz family. Thoroughly 
imbued with the ideals of the founder, the 
present management carries forward the 
Heinz tradition of “purity and taste” to ex- 
traordinary lengths. 


For instance, all tomatoes used in Heinz prod- 
ucts are raised from “pedigreed” seedlings. 
A corps of trained Heinz spice-hunters roams 
the markets of the Far East to find the world’s 
best seasonings. Heinz 23 kinds of “home- 
style” soups are made in small batches in 
shining kettles. Beans are actually oven-baked. 
And all the vinegar Heinz uses is aged-in- 
wood to insure extra mellowness. 


Result 


That Heinz-made foods do taste better, few 
will deny. Put them to the test of your own 
good taste. You'll agree that “Heinz-made 
always means homemade” — home-tasting! 





















PICKLE PIQUANCY 
at its Best 


@ Fashions in appetizers are fickle, 
but Heinz Fresh Cucumber Pickle 
remains a favorite—always! Heinz 
makes it with crisp cucumber slices, 
Heinz mellowed-in-wood vinegar, 
and imported spices. Deliciously 
crunchy! So popular with snack- 
snatchers a big jar disappears in a 
twinkling! 


, FRESH 
Meng CUCUMBER 
PICKLE 
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“No wonder I’m blushing: 


ODEST monarch of the vegetable 

kingdom—Heinz Aristocrat tomato 

—is flushing with pardonable pride. He 

certainly deserves the world of praise he 

gets, for to him goes credit for the zippy, 
zestful tang of Heinz Tomato Juice. 


Heinz Tomato Juice is different! It’s the 
pure juice of freshly picked tomatoes 
raised from special pedigreed seedlings. 
Within hours after harvesting, their 
sunny August flavor is sealed in tins, 


Enjoy the tastiest draught a man can 
quaff—Heinz Tomato Juice. It’s delicious 
at meal-times and in-between-times! 


TOMATO JUICE 
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Arlington 
Texas: Mrs. M. A. 
308. wae ‘Oth Street, Bonham 
Utah: Mrs. Arch J. West, 
373 E Street, Salt Lake City 
Mrs. Leroy L. Mounce, 
South Woodstock 
Virginia: Mrs. §S. C. 


100 Third “Street, S.W., Roanoke 
Washington: Mrs. Neil Haig, 

2216 Betecal Avenue, Seattle 

West Virginia: Mrs. Ruth Pell Miller, 

Oakwood Drive, South Hills, Charleston 
Wisconsin: Mrs. H. P. Stoll, 

421 Insurance Bldg., 119 Monona Avenue, 

Madison 


Sheridan 


South Carolina: 


Vermont: 


Wyoming: Mrs. Everett Evans, 
1036 Sumner Street, 


1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Summer Round-Up Secretary, Ruth A. Bot- 
tomly 
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For Such a Time as This 


HIS is the month in the year when we remember founders and 

leaders and all those daring souls who crossed frontiers and pio- 
neered, venturing for some high ideal more precious than profit or 
personal happiness or even life itself. Before the children and youth 
of our land, we place these loved and honored individuals as patterns 
out of the past for their own lives’ guiding. 

Name them one by one—Washington, Lincoln, Susan B. Anthony— 
call the long February roll of the good and the great of history! 
Clearly there is seen the common denominator of their greatness. It is 
found in the fact that each one served his day and generation in terms 
of his own understanding of the great and compelling need of the 
moment. Each one responded according to his knowledge and inter- 
pretation of the current problems and unique opportunities of his 
own day. 

As patterns for character-building, history does not offer long lists 
of virtues categorically enumerated, but rather presents records of 
those who understood their day and time and thereto gave self and 
service. Our young people are already making history, and the record 
of their achievement, read in some far tomorrow, will measure their 
understanding of today’s world and its problems. 

To parents and teachers belongs the responsibility of enriching the 
educational process in home, school and community so that the next 
generation may understand their world and so know the great need 
and opportunity for them to build an increasingly effective social 
order. They will find a world of increasing leisure; of rapid change; 
of group living; of social, economic and political institutions both old 
and new—a world of wealth and poverty; of fabulous natural re- 
sources and needless misery; of beauty and friendliness and war. 
They will learn that their worth as individuals and their service to 
society are in direct ratio to their understanding and their interpreta- 
tion of their moment. And like the good and the great of all ages, they 
will build and achieve and finally stand recorded as those who knew 
and served their day. 

Youth has come into its Kingdom for such a time as this. 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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The child who has enjoyed repeated small successes formulates a picture of him- 
self as a human being who has value and capacity 


E all know the old axiom that 
Wiis succeeds like success. 
Parents have used this to account for 
the rise of some important business 
man or politician, while at the same 
time impressing their own children 
with a sense of failure. This is partly 
because we associate success or failure 
with the adult world, instead of seeing 
this as the day by day aspect of living, 
for children as well as adults. Actual- 
ly, children need day by day a feeling 
of success more even than adults; it is 
part of increasing maturity to be able 
to endure a series of failures while 
plodding ahead to an ultimate success, 
to persevere toward a distant goal in 
spite of immediate discouragements. 
Children cannot wait for these distant 
achievements; for them success should 
follow quickly on performance. 

The child has to learn how to do a 
great many things; he has to acquire 
attitudes toward learning how to do a 
great many things; and he has to ac- 
quire attitudes toward himself, toward 
his ability to learn how to do a great 


6 


many things. Eventually, also, he has 
to learn to accept certain failures with- 
out allowing this to destroy his concept 
of himself as a person capable of suc- 
ceeding. 

Not so very long ago, in certain fam- 
ilies there prevailed the notion that it 
was necessary to “‘break a child’s will.” 
The process of doing this relied consid- 
erably upon the inculcation of a sense 
of failure, of valuelessness, which 
would then make the child subservient 
to instructions by his elders. Happily, 
this notion is dying out, but there are 
still to be found parents and school 
teachers whose own development is so 
faulty that they sometimes need to 
make a child feel himself a failure. 
Their own concept of themselves as 
successful, able persons is so insecure 
that they may bolster this up by in- 
sisting on the vast difference between 
themselves and the child. This sort of 
psychological cannibalism is found 
perhaps more often in the home than 
in the school, but wherever found, it is 
of course unfortunate. In situations 





The Need 


This Is the Sixth Article 
in the Parent Education 
Study Course: The Young 
Child in the Family. An 
Outline for Use in Disecus- 


sing It Appears on Page 42 
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where the natural intelligence of the 
child is much greater than that of the 
teacher, she needs to be on guard 
against a temptation to lessen the ap- 
pearance of this disparity through de- 
veloping in the child a sense of failure. 

In animal experiments it is the es- 
tablished technique to reward—by the 
giving of food or otherwise—the suc- 
cessful solving of any problem. In giv- 
ing mental tests it is conventional to 
assure the child that he is doing very 
well, regardless of the facts of the case. 
It has been shown that the perform- 
ance of adults can be affected by state- 
ments as to their success or failure, 
with the percentage of success falling 
as the adult is assured that he has 
failed (even though he has not!). Sat- 
isfaction with the self after success- 
ful performance has a definite effect 
upon further performances, as does 
dissatisfaction with the self after fail- 
ure. These emotional elements of learn- 
ing can never be disregarded in the 
home or school setting. 

Let us consider situations in the 
family and in the school in which the 
need for success is important. Children 
customarily find a kitchen a fascinat- 
ing place. They are likely to hang about 
the door, watching the performances 
of the mother or of a paid servant. 
The feeling tone attached to the prep- 
aration of food, the warmth of the 
kitchen and the sense of vital activi- 
ties is generally good. The child likes 
to be there in the kitchen, he likes to 
see food prepared, and presently he 
will like to eat the food. It is then only 
a short step for him to like to assist in 
the preparation of food. If he is given 
something he can do, and is given ap- 
proval for his efforts, he may proceed 
very rapidly to learn how to cook sim- 
ple foods. This applies of course to 
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poth boys and girls. But very often the 
child is told not to be a nuisance, or if 
allowed to undertake some task is 
given so many instructions, comments 
or criticisms as to make the outcome 
a failure, or to destroy the child’s sat- 
isfaction in what is at least a partial 
success. The child has been prevented 
from acquiring a useful skill and he 
has been deprived of a lot of fun. Many 
mothers appear to complain that their 
children are incapable or unwilling to 
do anything around the house, although 
they have only themselves to blame 
for this situation. Actually, they are 
making a perverse bid for admiration, 
saying in effect, look at me, how hard 
I work, you don’t do anything except 
accept my labors, therefore you must 
love me very much; you must give me 
your love and appreciation because I 
do so much for you. 

It is very common to find families 
setting up traditions about the capaci- 
ties of the different children. These 
traditions may not be correct at all, or 
at any rate they may be established 
far too rigidly. The teaching of arith- 
metic is made much more difficult by 
the family’s attitudes. Oh, Mary is just 
like me, I never could do arithmetic 
either. Bob is good in arithmetic but 
Susan is the French scholar. Yes, 
Billy’s handwriting is going to be ter- 
rible like his father’s. One of the most 
cruel and crippling forms of such com- 
ment is the hasty, eager informing of 
the child that he cannot carry a tune 
or cannot keep time. This may cut the 
child off from a rich treasure of enjoy- 
ment of music and dancing. Progres- 
Sive schools have revolutionized the old 
drawing classes by providing the child 
with materials for painting along with 
the calm and casual assurance that he 
can make something with them. Rigid 
crayon or pencil copies still adorn the 
walls of rural schools while in other 
Schools children are producing vivid 
and exciting paintings. The child who 
is given confidence can explore the pos- 
sibilities of various art expressions 
and so add to his joy in living, while 
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The child indoctrinated with failure in the simple tasks of his daily living will not 
have the courage to see himself accurately 


the child whose confidence is impaired 
may be forever paralyzed or inhibited 
in any of these forms of release. 

In addition to arithmetic, reading 
difficulties may make the child’s school 
life hideous. Some children are ready 
to learn to read at a much earlier age 
than the average child, and some learn 
much more easily than others. The 
causes of these differences cannot be 
discussed in this article, but it is a very 
important fact of school learning that 
from eight to twenty-five per cent of 
children in the elementary schools fail 
to learn to read although they are ade- 
quate in other activities of their group. 
The sense of failure acquired by the 
child in the first grade grows like a 
dismal mushroom through each of the 
grades in which he is handicapped by 
not reading easily. Sometimes the par- 
ents step in and complicate the picture, 
by insisting on “drilling” the child in 
reading at home, trying by compulsion 
to force out of the child the recognition 
of the words, and ending frequently by 
forcing nothing but tears and a further 
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sense of failure. Remedial techniques 
differ according to the difficulty in- 
volved, but all pivot on the necessity of 
making reading a comfortable and en- 
joyable process. The child is not re- 
minded of his failures but reminded of 
the smallest improvement and encour- 
aged to believe that he can make 
others. 

The teacher in a large class of young 
children has the special difficulty that 
she has little time to deal with those 
children who show a tendency to fail 
in this or that activity. Sometimes the 
assistance of another student in the 
same class may make a great differ- 
ence to the child who is failing, partly 
because any attention and encourage- 
ment may facilitate the learning and 
partly because there is not so great a 
gulf between the achievement of the 
two children as between the teacher 
and the child. 

Alfred Adler laid down the dictum 
that “jeder alles kann” should be the 
approach to teaching the child any- 
thing at (Continued on page 36) 
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CONDUCT IS CONTAGIOUS 


E beautifully dressed woman 
was white with rage. The little 


girl by her side stood wide-eyed, say- 
ing nothing—and missing nothing! 
The salesgirl was obviously frightened, 
but she stood her ground. 

“T shall report you for this,” the cus- 
tomer was saying, in a tone loud 
enough to carry down several aisles. 

“I am sorry, madam,” the salesgirl 
replied, “but refunds are made only 
at the office.” 

“That is nonsense. You could make 
it here if you wanted to.” 

“I’m sorry,” the girl replied, with 
a the-customer-is-always-right air, 
“but those are the rules.” 

“And, I suppose,” replied the cus- 
tomer, with growing ire, “the rules re- 
quire you to be insolent and discour- 
teous as well as to sell me inferior mer- 
chandise, and refuse any reasonable 
adjustment.” 

“I will be glad to make any ex- 
changes here in the department, 
madam, but refunds are made only in 
the office.” 

“We shall see about that,” replied 
the customer, “and we shall also see 
why this store cannot have a sales 


force with some manners! Come, 
Marilyn.” 

With her little daughter, still wide- 
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eyed and attentive, tagging along, she 
sailed away in a towering rage, look- 
ing ludicrously like a very large yacht 
with a very small rowboat in tow. Hav- 
ing made her complaint at the office, 
where she was politely but firmly in- 
formed of the regulations and the fact 
that the salesgirl had been quite right, 
and where she also received a refund 
to which she was not clearly entitled, 
she and Marilyn proceeded homeward. 

Marilyn promptly went out to play 
with her little pals next door, the 
twins, Patrick and Patricia. Before 
long there arose a wail of mingled rage 
and consternation from the twins, who 
were slightly younger than Marilyn. 
Though both were howling at the tops 
of their voices, only one seemed to 
have adequate cause for the distur- 
bance. Patricia, though contributing 
her full share to the din, was standing 
untouched on the sidewalk, while down 
on the grass lay Patrick, with Marilyn 
industriously pummeling him. 

Summoning what energy remained 
from her shopping tour, Marilyn’s 
mother dashed out to separate the com- 
batants. 


“Whatever are you doing to Patrick, 
dear?” she asked. 

“Tl teach him some manners, the 
little ———,” gasped the little 
girl. “He can’t push me around.” 

“Aw, who was pushing you around?” 
demanded the youthful gladiator, en- 
couraged by the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. But he got no farther. Marilyn's 
mother was shaking her sharply: 

“Don’t you ever let me hear you use 
that word again,” she admonished her 
daughter. ‘Wherever did you hear it?” 

“From Daddy,” Marilyn replied 
jauntily. 

“You never in the world heard your 
Daddy use any such word, and you 
know it,” the tone was sharp now, the 
face red. “And what’s more, I’ll teach 
you never to use such language again.” 


SHE struck the little girl a sharp 
blow on each side of the face. Marilyn 
ran toward the back door, her mother 
on her heels, showering her head and 
shoulders with hard blows from the 
flat of her hand. Inside the house, she 
seized the child, shook her violently 
and turned her over her knee for an- 
other siege of punishment, this time 
by the conventional spanking, applied 
with much force, and accompanied by 
a running fire of fierce reprimands. At 
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jast, breathless and exhausted, she al- 
jowed the child to rest. Sobbing un- 
controllably, the little girl sought to 
explain what the juvenile battle had 
been about, but her mother refused to 
listen. Stung by the injustice of the 
treatment accorded her, she cried out: 

“But I was only trying to teach Pat 
some manners, like you did the girl 
at the store, Mother.” 


THERE are plenty of other pictures, 
like and unlike the above, but funda- 
mentally identical. Father cuts him- 
self with the razor, swears, and throws 
the thing on the floor; Son loses pa- 
tience with his engine when it will not 
run, and throws it. His judgment and 
aim are bad, and he breaks a window. 

































Punishment follows. What for? For 
breaking the window? No, for imitat- 
ing his father, who is his most cher- 
ished pattern and to whom he looks 
for example. Son comes home from the 
high school party, intoxicated. Pun- 
ishment follows. But has his father for- 
gotten the times he has regaled his 
friends with stories of the marvelous 
parties they had at this convention 
and that, and how tight they got? 
Daughter gambles foolishly on the 
races when she ought to be attending 
to her college work, and loses the 
money which should have paid for her 


spring wardrobe. The family is shocked 
and grieved that their child could do 
such a thing. But perhaps Mother fails 
to remember the time she lost so much 
at bridge that when the department 
store bills came in there was a con- 
spiracy of silence about the house, with 
Daughter included, until they could be 
paid a little at a time. 

The youngest child fails to show up 
at school, and tells a tall tale about 
where he has been. His coordination 
of lies is poor, and he is exposed at 
once. Punishment follows, of course. 
3ut what about the time when Uncle 
Joe was coming for a week-end—poor 
Uncle Joe who had a sort of hard life 
with lots of trouble and not much fun, 
but Who was something of a bore and 


did not have the best 
of table manners— 
what about the lies 
concerning sickness 
that went into the 
letter which success- 
fully staved off his 
visit ? 

Mother treats the 
maid with lack of 
consideration, and 
complains loudly and 
long about the self- 
ishness of her chil- 
dren. Father is rude 
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to the mechanic who works on the car, 
but cannot understand why Son is 
given a ticket for driving without re- 
gard for the rights of others. Father 
and Mother wonder why Son and 
Daughter do not care to go to church 
on Sunday, when Father and Mother 
themselves play golf, sleep late, or 
regale themselves with the Sunday 
newspapers. Parents preach honesty 
to their children in little things as 
well as big, and calmly deduct two 
years from the age of little Sally when 
the conductor asks for her fare—and 
all to save three cents. Father solemn- 
ly adjures his son about the sacred- 
ness of the given word, and then a 
day or so later gleefully tells about 
how he “put one over” on a business 
associate. 

The point of all these seemingly un- 
related examples is the same. It has 
nothing to do with drinking or not 
drinking, gambling or not gambling, 
spanking or not spanking, going to 
church or staying away. All these are 
independent questions. The point I 
wish to make is that we, as parents, 
cannot do one thing, and expect .our 
children to do otherwise under identi- 
cal circumstances. It has been said 
that there are no problem children 
only problem parents. Like all sweep- 
ing and clever generalities, that one 
probably takes in too much territory, 
but it contains more than a germ of 
truth. We cannot expect to be rude, un- 
just and ill-tempered with helpless 
persons with whom we deal, and then 
have our children treat their playmates 
with courtesy and respect. We cannot 
preach the evils of gambling to our 
children while we bet on everything in 
sight, and take chances on everything 
from a quilt to a set of golf clubs. 

We cannot expect the youngsters to 
listen to words of wisdom in the pres- 
ence of acts of folly. We cannot preach 
piety and act (Continued on page 35) 


We, as parents, can- 
not do one thing 
and expect our chil- 
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HE state of New York is having a 
survey made of its public school 
system. Already the more than two 
hundred fact-finders have travelled 
over eighty thousand miles to visit as 
many of the eleven thousand school 
buildings as are deemed necessary. All 
this expenditure of energy has for its 
object that of making that school sys- 
tem more capable than it is now to 
train children for citizenship. It would, 
therefore, seem the height of presump- 
tion for one article which dares not 
take up too much room to have the 
same objective as that comprehensive 
New York state survey and yet be of 
any help to anyone. And yet every ef- 
fort in that direction is worth while be- 
cause of the importance of the thing 
sought—to translate the democratic 
ideal of education into a living reality. 
The greatest difficulty one has in 
dealing with the subject is to define 
what is meant by citizenship. It may 
be made so broad as to include almost 
every relationship that can occur be- 
tween two or more human beings. On 
the other hand, it can be narrowed to 
simply a certain set of relations which 
grow out of government. You who read 
this are urged to put its meaning for 
you down on paper before you proceed 
any farther. The difficulty that will 
arise in trying to put the word, citizen- 
ship, into other words will suggest how 
easy it is to lose one’s way in a cloud 
of words when we seek to define what 
we mean by citizenship. And if the ad- 
jective “good” is to precede it then the 
task becomes harder still. 

However, there is more than one 
place in which words fail and so we 
must act as if we can define good citi- 
zenship, for that is precisely what the 
child does about the matter. It hears 
that it should be a good citizen at home 
and in school and it knows from that 
it should act in a certain kind of way. 
It knows all about these acts for, in a 
certain sense, watching others act is 
the major part of its life. 


Ir you are a parent, particularly if 
you are a mother* you do not need to be 
told that. Your child has been hearing 
words from its cradle but it also has 
been watching you and its father and 
everyone around it in all their actions. 
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Most of the “cute” stories about chil- 
dren consist in the discovery that they 
knew far more about situations by in- 
terpreting actions than they could ever 
learn by words. Our children know us 
not only as well as but better than we 
know ourselves. So when it is urged to 
be a good citizen it selects from your 
acts certain of them as a pattern. 

The only pattern the child has, there- 
fore the only definition of citizenship it 
has, is what it finds acted out before 
it. Well it is when it goes to school, if 
it finds no sharp and major differences 
between that pattern and definition and 
what the teacher and textbooks offer. 
But sooner or later a difficulty will 
arise that cannot be dodged. Your 
child will discover that while some of 
your concepts of good citizenship are 
not directly challenged by the teacher, 
they are challenged by the boy or girl 
in the next seat at school. Your child 
will make the discovery of the possibil- 
ity of difference of opinion. Your child 
will reveal to you, often in a chance re- 
mark, that not only other patterns than 
yours followed but those who follow 
them have a set of reasons for them 
which are as nicely fitted together as 
yours are for your citizen patterns. 

The attitude taken by the parent at 
this critical juncture is vital. One atti- 
tude is to assert that your citizen pat- 
terns, your opinions, your views on 
public matters, rest upon the omnis- 
cience which you possess and those 
who differ from you are “the lesser 
breeds without the Law.” The other 
attitude that can be taken provides 
you with the setting for the first lesson 
to be learned about citizenship in its 
highest sense. This lesson is that it con- 
sists of discovering differences of opin- 
ion, trying to get at the facts or lack of 
them on which they are based, and then 
forming one’s own opinion; such a 
process must continue all through life 
and necessarily calls for all the care 
and intelligence that can be bestowed 
upon it. 

It may seem strange to say that we 
must teach our children that good citi- 
zenship consists mainly in forming cor- 
rect opinions. The usual thought is that 
it consists in being law-abiding, in be- 
ing respectful to established authority. 
But there is no antagonism here. It is 
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only another case of the greater includ- 
ing the less. People who live in absolute 
monarchies and dictatorships are law- 
abiding and orderly but they are sub- 
jects, not citizens, for they cannot make 
new laws or change old ones. It is, of 
course, quite true that the very young 
child must begin its life as a sort of 
subject in a benevolent despotism. But 
an intelligent modern parent begins to 
introduce the higher phase directly the 
child shows any capacity for it. One of 
the heartening things about whole 
areas of education today is the patience 
and skill so many teachers are showing 
in trying to get children to get off the 
teacher’s back, in a sense, and learn to 
make up their own minds. The writer 
is anxious not to be misunderstood. To 
obey reasonable rules is a fine attribute 
of the child citizen, as it is of the adult 
citizen. But it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that even if a child has 
gladly obeyed the rules of school and 
home and has learned of the city ordi- 
nances or county by-laws’ which 
grown-ups obey, that child has only 
put its foot on the bottom rung of the 
ladder of good citizenship. It has be- 
gun to climb and a higher functioning 
occurs when the child shares in the de- 
liberation of school rules, or those for 
the home. It really is sharing them, if it 
forms opinions instead of enshrouding 
its mind with prejudice. 


The rate at which that ladder shall 
be climbed by the child, the rate at 
which it shall lose its status as a sub- 
ject and assume that of the full citizen, 
is a controversy that still rages among 
those who give their lives to such mat- 
ters. But happy is the child whose 
teachers bring it in touch with the 
greater community so that it is not 
dismayed and frightened at: the dis- 
agreement it finds there with what its 
parents believe. A few winters ago the 
writer was sojourning in Edmonton, 
Alberta, in the depth of winter and 
there occurred a municipal election. 
The campaign was, in a sense, super- 
vised by the school authorities. On cer- 
tain nights preceding the voting, the 
school houses were open and the citi- 
zens of the respective areas assembled 
in the auditoriums. 


THE moderator was the principal of 
the school. Each candidate was allowed 
twenty minutes and spoke in the order 
he arrived at the school house. Five 
minutes were given him to answer ques- 
tions. Parents were urged to come with 
the older children. The temperature 
during the two weeks before election 
day never was higher than thirty de- 
grees below zero, yet the auditoriums 
were always full. Parents, and children 
old enough to be interested in the world 
at large, were aided by the educators 
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of that city to hear all sides of the is- 
sues of the day. There was no fear of 
the effect of “bringing controversial 
questions into the school.” One feature 
of the election was that a teacher of 
history in the school system was a 
candidate for re-election to the city 
council. 

In a large American city the move- 
ment to change the form of city gov- 
ernment originated in the high schools 
solely on the initiative of the pupils. 
These found that the textbooks told of 
methods being used elsewhere which 
were not those of the home city. Let- 
ters were sent to the authorities of a 
group of cities asking about the worth- 
whileness of the newer methods. Dis- 
cussion followed and then consultation 
with adult citizens. The law was found 
to permit those under the age to vote 
to circulate petitions, however. In cir- 
culating the petitions the youngsters 
learned of so many questions needing 
discussion in the classroom as to em- 
barrass the teachers. 

In both of the examples given, one 
from Canada, the other from the United 
States, the schools helped the children 
form contact with experiences which 
concern (Continued on page 31) 


We must teach our children that 
good citizenship consists main- 
ly in forming correct opinions 
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EAR Jane and Dan: 

We hated to see you go this 
morning. Your visit was such a de- 
lightful one. So many people bog down 
at the very thought of an evening 
spent in just talk that last evening was 
a great joy to us. Sorry we did not 
have time to go into the question of 
winter evenings that you and your 
friends in the parent-teacher group in 
your community seem to be concerned 
about, but as I promised I’ll try to put 
some thoughts on paper with the hope 
that they may be helpful. 

In the first place you will find when 
you come to analyze it that this dread 
of the long indoor winter period is a 
fear of something which doesn’t exist. 
In other words you are setting up a 
straw man and shying at it. In the sec- 
ond place as far as your four young- 
sters are concerned, three of them are 
in school so that during the week with 
home work and early bedtime your 
fears can be laid aside and transferred 
to the weekend. You referred to “the 
long winter evenings” (your own 
phrase) as a problem. The whole thing 
depends on your point of view as to 
whether they are seen as a problem or 
a rare opportunity. 

This whole concern of yours as I see 
it is but a symptom of the larger prob- 
lem of the art of family living (vs. ex- 
istence). Let’s talk about that for a 
little bit. Ihave a very deep feeling that 
the most vital factor in achieving a re- 
silient, sparkling, alluring family life 
is that of approach or attitude. You 
find it referred to in so many different 
ways in other fields. Dr. Fosdick in an 
article states it: “Did you ever stop to 
think that nothing beautiful ever came 
into life until folks began to play?” 
and ‘Home life is not a simple duty; it 
is a festival. No family is healthy un- 
less it kicks its heels.” You get it in 
another way in the insistence on the 
part of singing teachers, riding mas- 
ters and athletic coaches, in the famous 
persistent command to “relax.” In oth- 
er words the strained and tense ap- 
proach to any one of these things is 
deadly to carrying them out success- 
fully and in fine form. Speaking of 
coaches brings up sports and sports- 
manship. I have often wished that we 
could transfer to all our family rela- 
tionships the ethics which the force of 
the social group demands of one in out- 
door sports. On the golf course it is 
“Fore!” so that you don’t dent the head 
of your neighbor; on the tennis court it 
is “Ready?” “Sorry, my error,” “Nice 
work, old man!” Why is it that we hang 
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Those Long 
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When boys and girls get together for 
informal evenings of singing and 


dancing, many 


up these things with our hats and coats 
on the hall rack so often in coming into 
the home instead of observing the same 
courtesies in our family relationships ? 
I think it is absolutely essential as a 
background to the solution of your 
problem that these things be thought 
about and cultivated. 


ANOTHER thing that helps—that is 
the development of enthusiasms, par- 
ticularly in simple things about us. Not 
only personally but we should purpose- 
fully develop them in our children. I 
recall vividly the way in which Mother 
used to call the attention of the four of 
us boys to fragrances, particularly of 
her sandlewood fan and lemon verbena, 
when we were restless in church on 
Sunday morning; calling us to the win- 
dow to watch a beautiful sunset; or the 
regular fall country excursions of the 
family to revel in the autumn glories 
and to gather wild grapes for jelly and 
bittersweet; and the spring excursions 


behavior patterns 
that we hope for are benignly set 


to find arbutus. To this day, at 52, with 
six grown and almost grown children 
of our own, certain fragrances, colors 
and sounds flash back that home and 
all the deep basic lessons learned. It 
steadies one powerfully. We've done 
the same with our own children. The 
boys would no more think of laying 
down a stick of pine that they had just 
sawed without sniffing the fragrance 
of it or watching for the sunsets than 
I would. 

You will find this: That if you put 
your best thought and energy in seeing 
that your approach and your attitude 
are right that problems of discipline in 
the home become minimized; that jobs 
are accomplished with a much greater 
zest, and that not only is play and the 
play periods but the whole range of 
family life full of fresh fun and fresh 
color. Let me illustrate with a true 
story: A distracted father with a seri- 
ous problem came to a very wise man 
who happened to be head-of a recrea- 
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tion commission and a friend of mine. 


The family boasted one child, a girl of 
sixteen, obviously from his accounts 
stream-lined and attractive and alert 
to all the fun in life. The father’s report 
was that she was fresh to him, fresh 
to her mother (he neglected to state 
whether they were fresh to her); she 
wouldn’t help her mother wash the 
dishes. That seemed the last straw. The 
tensions and antagonisms had become 
so bad in the last few years that it was 
affecting his wife’s nerves and he 
dreaded going home at night. To use 
his own words his family life was 
“hell.” 

Of course the truth of the matter was 
that the daughter had the father’s 
number and the mother’s number and 
could set both by the ears and went 
about unscathed herself. He asked this 
friend of mine what they could do. The 
friend asked the father whether he had 
ever helped his wife wash the dishes 
himself and after stammering hesitant- 


Winter Evenings 


John W. Faust 


Illustrator 
Cc. D. WILLIAMS 


ly he replied, ‘Why, I’d never thought 
of that.” Friend Solomon replied, ‘““Now 
I'll tell you what to do. Call up your 
wife and arrange for her to have a con- 
venient headache after dinner. You go 
home tonight and when the dinner is 
over say to your daughter with a grin, 
‘Come on, Kay, Mother has a headache, 
let’s wash the dishes.’ Try that every 
evening for a month and see what hap- 
pens.” Then my friend promptly forgot 
all about the prescription and the man. 
Six weeks later at a dinner he attended 
there came to him after the dinner a 
man obviously under great emotional 
stress, who shook his hand and seemed 
to be thanking him about something. 
He finally was reminded that this was 
the father and of the prescription and 
this was the story he gave: He went 
home as instructed; went through the 
program the first night and nothing 
happened. For the first time in his life 
he washed and dried the dishes all by 
himself. The second night, wondering 
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how long the thing would go on, he 
went through the same formula and 
still nothing happened. The third night, 
coming home with a sinking heart he 
determined to see it through. He again 
said, “(Come on, Kay, let’s wash the 
dishes. Mother doesn’t feel well,” and 
she bowled him over by her reply, “O.K. 
Dad, let’s.”” He said that he washed and 
Kay dried. They sang and whistled and 
had a grand time. It became the routine 
after dinner each night until the moth- 
er could no longer stand it and asked 
if she might join. For the first time in 
several years they had read together; 
had been off on a number of picnics; 
had gone to the theater together, and 
the entire atmosphere of their home 
life had changed. That was five years 
ago. Early this fall the girl was hap- 
pily married and settled in her own 
home nearby. 


Ar home with the approach of vaca- 
tion or before school starts in the fall 
we have a family conference as a 
routine thing, usually after dinner 
around the table, on the assignment of 
jobs for the period ahead. It is distinct- 
ly a conference, which is very impor- 
tant. In other words we plan together. 
Mother and father don’t assign the 
jobs, but the children first suggest the 
things that they think they can and 
ought to do as their share in group liv- 
ing. I think the importance of the con- 
ference method both in approach to 
jobs and approach to play cannot be 
overemphasized. Plan with and not for 
the children in other words. 

One more thing, and then we'll tackle 
some definite suggestions for family 
activity. Children need much studied 
and intelligent letting alone—to dream 
their own dreams; to experiment; to 
browse; to just sit, to read—during 
which elders should be on call when 
needed. The old adage says, ““A watched 
pot never boils,” but I can assure you a 
watched child will. Too much boiling 
hardens the egg as you know. There- 
fore they should have, as do adults, a 
place of their own, a corner or a room, 
if possible, for their own play, work 
bench, tools, arts and crafts materials, 
shelves or drawers where they may 
store their treasures and things free 
from the incessant adult “getting in 
order.” I say the last with feeling for 
when my chiffonier drawers have been 
“put in order’ it takes me a week to 
find things. 

Now let’s talk about those evenings: 
Certainly for you and your friends 
whose children (Continued on page 26) 
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Highlishts of the Past 
As Guide Lights for the Future 


by Mrs. Florenee E. Dick in collaboration with 


HE measure of success of an or- 
ganization is the achievement of 
its original ideals. By this measure, 
the parent-teacher movement can be 
justly proud of its accomplishments. 
But, as the artist never reaches the 
heights of his soul-conception, so there 
are always greater heights to which 
the dreamers of the world aspire; and 
so it should be, because the dreamers 
must blaze the trail for the do-ers. 

One of the highest compliments 
that the P.T.A. has paid its founders 
is that in the forty-one years of its 
existence it has retained the “Aims 
and Purposes” in which those far- 
seeing women. embodied their ideals. 
They gave the association a document 
as wise and imperishable and yet as 
flexible as the Constitution of our 
country. It was founded upon liberty, 
truth, tolerance, and public good. It 
contained a vision so broad, so far 
reaching, so enduring, that, although 
it has met the needs of several genera- 
tions, it still contains the ethics neces- 
sary for child welfare for all time to 
come. 

When one attends a P.T.A. meeting 
today and sees the large assembly of 
earnest, bright-faced, young mothers, 
and the capable teachers whose col- 
lege training fits them to face any 
emergency, it is hard to believe that 
it is the same association that sum- 
moned a few timid mothers in 1897 
to talk over their individual problems 
with a few of the more advanced- 
thinking teachers. In the thirty-two 
years I have served as member, officer 
and organizer of the P.T.A., I have 
seen an evolution of thought and ac- 
complishment that would appear 
miraculous had there not been the 
earnest, noble mothers and fathers and 
teachers behind it who inspired it and 
made it their sacred duty. 

One of the most notable advances 
in the movement is the decided im- 
provement in programs of local as- 
sociations. They no longer feel that 
they must call on the teachers to pre- 
pare programs for the entertainment 
of parents to entice them to meetings 
featuring some exceptional child in 
dance or song. The school is cooperat- 
ing in program building by having 
children in groups demonstrate the 
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They watch and wonder, all who see her 


£0, 
Still radiant, down the lengthening 
span of years; 
Full, fruited years, of golden harvesting 
And subtle planning for the days to 
be. 


They see her eyes still eagerly reflect 
The glow of evening and the hope of 
dawn, 
Though life has laid cold burdens on 
her heart, 
Her lips still smile assurance, friend- 
ly, warm. 
No sear of sorrow marks her counten- 
ance, 
No wilfulness, no dusk of maleon- 
tent, 
Her world may see 


a face engraved 
with song. 


What magic thwarts the ruthless hand 
of age, 
While grace and wisdom grow with 
years apace? 
Her faith and works have builded unity 
With God. He lends the radiance for 


her face. 





new methods in education. The loca] 
units now choose an annual theme to 
which the monthly programs relate, in 
which chosen leaders open discussion 
in the forum method which develops 
membership participation. Improve- 
ment in the programs of the National 
conventions as traced through the pro- 
ceedings is another encouraging feat- 
ture of development. 

I remember an occasion years ago 
when, calling to interest a school prin- 
cipal in our work and to request that 
a P.T.A. be organized, I found the 
gentleman sitting at his desk, his chair 
tipped back to a 45-degree angle and 
his feet upon his desk! He neither rose 
to greet me nor asked me to be seated. 
When I stated my mission he glared 
at me and burst forth into invectives 
against the movement, ‘No, indeed! 
I'll not permit a P.T.A. in my school. 
No meddling mother is going to tell 
me how to run my job!” 

Then there was the aggressive 
mother who saw none of her own 
child’s faults but blamed everything 
wrong on the teacher. “Why doesn’t 
the school board send us a representa- 
tive woman instead of that chit of a 
girl? Why, my child knows more than 
she does!” 

And the school board! Often a 
wealthy member could block the best 
interests of the children of his com- 
munity because of his fear of increased 
taxes. 

Later came the problem of educat- 
ing the legislators to their duty to 
children of the community. An ignor- 
ant politician would meet the proposal! 
of a beneficial law with a snort such 
as this: ‘Naw! I ain’t goin’ to vote for 
anything like that and let some old 
maid come to my house and tell me 
how to take care of my child!” 

Contrast these difficulties with the 
changed attitude of school adminis- 
trators and teachers today. Yes, and 
even of city, state and federal govern- 
ment. Dr. A. J. Stoddard, the new 
superintendent of Denver schools, upon 
being asked his opinion of the value 
of P.T.A.s exclaimed, “If I went into 
a school system which did not have 
P.T.A.s, I would see that they were 
organized. If this could not be done, I 
would resign.” (Continued on page 30) 
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Many Parents Are Genuine- 
ly Puzzled About Religious 


Training for the Children 
om 


Raymond A. Smith 


‘“ ADDY, is that man in the moon 

th God?” asks five-year-old Syl- 
via. “Mother, why did God let John get 
hurt by the auto?” inquires four-year- 
old Tommy. Questions such as these 
are part of the daily experience of 
every parent. Some of 
them, 


such as 
the first of the two 

quoted, are easily answered but 
those of which the second is typical 
are not so easy to answer satisfactor- 
ily. 

Many modern parents are genuine- 
ly puzzled about the religious training 
of their children. Perhaps their be- 
wilderment is too often an outgrowth 
of their own uncertainty about reli- 
gion. They did not consciously let go 
of their religious faith, but through the 
years they have found it occupying 
an ever vaguer place in their lives. And 
while multitudes of these parents have 
followed almost breathlessly the phy- 
sical and psychological discoveries that 
might throw light on the child’s bodily 
and mental growth (such as, for ex- 
ample, the modern theory of sex edu- 
cation) few have taken the trouble to 
find out what has been happening in 
the realm of religious education. We 
now know much more than was known 
a quarter of a century ago about the 
growth of religious ideas, but this 
knowledge, unfortunately, has not been 
widely disseminated. Doubtless the 
reason for this is that there has not 
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fat lle 
WIDE WORLD 


What About 


the Child's 
Religion? 


been the demand for this information 
which has been true of the field of 
mental and physical hygiene. But, to 
push the question further, why the 
absence of demand? To answer that 
question it will be necessary to review 
briefly the nature of the religious back- 
ground afforded by a study of the im- 
mediate past. _ 
We have been passing through a 
very definite period of religious change. 
The religious world-view which was 
perfectly adequate for 
many of our 


parents we 

somehow feel to be out- 
of-date. Just why this is true may be 
difficult to say. Certainly few people 
are so iconoclastic by temperament 
that they enjoy the process of religious 
revolt. No, it is this new world in which 
we live. It is a world in which it seemed 
for a time that mankind was being 
pushed along in a straight line of 
progress. We put almost unbounded 
faith in education and in science. We 
educators, and too often religious edu- 
cators as well, assumed that all we 
had to do was to put children aboard 
the good ship “Environment” and they 
would ride safely into the port of Good 
Character. In short, we neglected to 
ground our children in a religious view- 
point because we were not quite clear 
as to just what such training was 
supposed to do for them. What, after 
all, is religion supposed to do for one? 


Pui, 
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Psychologists are now realizing that 
man cannot live in the fullest and 
most satisfying way without religion. 
From psychiatric clinics the world over 
the evidence is piling up that the suc- 
cessful personality is one which is 
happily related to something greater 
than itself. Dr. Jung, author of ‘Mod- 
ern Man in Search of a Soul,” is the 
authority for the statement that of all 
the patients over thirty years of age 
visiting his clinic during a period of 
years there was not one whose prob- 
lem was not fundamentally a religious 
one. An American psychiatrist, Dr. 
Henry C. Link, in his now famous 
book, “The Return to Religion,” shows 
that those children who were members 
of a church school rated much higher 
in personality tests than those without 
such relationship. This is typical of 
much data that could be assembled to 
show how the trend is definitely in the 
direction of a larger recognition of the 
plage of religion in personality de- 
velopment. 


IN the light of these facts why do 
parents neglect the religious educa- 
tion of their children? No doubt many 
of them have honestly felt that they 
wanted to allow their children to choose 
their own religious viewpoint when 
they became old enough to do so. But 
we now see that this is almost as ab- 
surd as to attempt to postpone their 
learning a language until they can 
choose which of the various ones they 
like best. The thing to remember is 
that children will get some sort of re- 
ligious ideas from their companions 
(both old and young), from their cas- 
ual reading, from servants and from 
many other sources not commonly 
thought of as supplying the materials 
of religious education. I once heard a 
world-renowned scholar in the field of 
religious literature say that he would 
give anything in the world to be free 
from certain crude ideas of God to 
which he was exposed in his child- 
hood home. Intellectually, he had re- 
pudiated them; emotionally, he could 
not escape their influence. And it is 
well to bear in mind that it is with the 
emotions more than the intellect that 
religion is chiefly concerned. The wise 
parent will not, therefore, leave this 
all-important matter to chance any 
more than he would leave the sex edu- 
cation of his children to the chance 
contacts with unknown children in the 
street. He will, on the contrary, in the 
most intelligent manner at his com- 
mand, attempt to make his children 
aware as soon as they can understand 
that there are certain things that his 
parents regard as of supreme worth. 
All of us, I think, who have any con- 
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victions at all about the conduct of life 
want our children to grow up with 
faith in these ideals. From this point 
of view your religion becomes the ir- 
reducible minimum of those values you 
hold most precious, the things in which 
you most firmly believe. Let us dis- 
cuss a bit more fully what some of 
these beliefs might be. 

First, let us build a bridge of con- 
fidence between us and our children. 
Never lie to a child. Tell him honestly 
what you think. He may later discover 
that what you believed was incorrect, 
but his faith in you will not waver. It 
is said that the president of one of our 
great universities used to say to fresh- 





THE GENTLE ART 
OF 
BEING KIND 


Reba M. Stevens 


I do not ask to be endowed 
With any brilliancy of mind, 

I only long to learn right well 
The gentle art of being kind. 


I want to know the surest way 
Of circulating happiness, 
To be more prodigal of praise, 
To criticize my fellows less. 


I seek to gain that grace of thought 
Which covers all with charity, 
To think of others as I would 
That they in turn should think of 
me, 


I want to have a ready smile, 
A wholesome laugh, a pleasant 
voice; 
Of all the things I might desire, 
These simple ones shall be my 
choice. 


So loving, Lord, I do not pray 
For gifts of body or of mind; 
But let me learn this one thing 

well 
The gentle art of being kind! 








men: “You may have heard that this 
institution will cause you to lose faith 
in your mother’s religion. It will not 
do that. Your experience here may 
cause you to change your ideas about 
your mother’s theology, but it will not 
cause you to lose faith in her religion.” 
That means, of course, that we shall 
need to keep in mind the fact that re- 
ligion is essentially an attitude toward 





life. The framework changes from age 
to age and our symbols for expressing 
our highest ideals will vary with the 
changing intellectual climate, but the 
religious spirit remains common to 
them all. 

Another fundamental which we shall 
wish to put high on our list of attitudes 
that we wish our children to possess 
is a genuine awareness of and regard 
for other people. Religion is not only 
a perpendicular relationship, that is, 
a relationship between man and God; 
it is also a triangular one composed of 
relationships to God and to others. All 
of which is to say that religion is go- 
cial. To say that religion is “what a 
man does with his solitariness” may 
be partly descriptive of religion, but 
it certainly does not cover it all as any 
study of the history of religions wil) 
abundantly show. Even small children 
may be taught the rudiments of go- 
cial religion by being trained to re- 
spect servants, strangers, visitors and 
the daily callers at the home such as 
the postman, the garbage man and the 
delivery boy. To make a child aware 
of the part all these people and others 
play in his health and well-being is to 
condition him early to the social world 
in which he is to live. 

The glory and beauty of the world 
of nature, including animal life, should 
be a part of the child’s religious back- 
ground. This does not mean that we 
are to sentimentalize or romanticize 
nature. Along with acquaintance with 
the glory of the sunset or the delicate 
precision of the construction of a flow- 
er will go also an awareness of disease 
germs, tornadoes and floods. These lat- 
ter may constitute a challenge to man 
to discover ever more effective ways of 
control over nature and provide an 
opportunity of showing how the child 
himself may look forward to having 
a part in this age-long battle to make 
the world a safe home for man. 


THe religious literature of the ages 
will also be a part of the heritage we 
shall wish to bequeath to our children. 
Even from a cultural point of view, to 
say nothing of the religious values in- 
volved, every child should know some- 
thing of the Bible—its great stories, 
its very human characters, its poetry 
and its messages of wisdom to men 
of all ages. For this purpose many ex- 
cellent books, other than the Bible it- 
self, are available. Two of these, not to 
mention others, are “The Children’s 
Bible” by Sherman and Kent and “The 
Junior Bible” by Goodspeed. 

Finally, the child whose religious 
life is well-rounded will know by ex- 
perience the meaning of religion as ex- 
pressed (Continued on page 35) 
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Mother says, “Don’t take too long to say goodnight.” 


He’s patient because he can trust me 


Were in 







Pictures 


Love Me. 


Love My Dog 


I keep his dish so clean that I hate 


We understand each other very 
to put it on the ground 


well indeed 











COMING NEXT 
MONTH— 


THE FAMILY 
WORKS TOGETHER 


I like to hold my puppy before I go to bed He loves to have me pet him 
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F we brought together a group of 
q the fathers and mothers of young- 
sters who are fourteen to seventeen 
years of age, we should hear such com- 
ments and questions as these: 

“More than anything else just now 
I want John to attend college.” 
































“How can we finance Betty at col- 
lege without causing the rest of the 
family to sacrifice too much?” 

‘‘My son, Joe, is too young and is not 
mature enough socially and physically 
to go away from home to attend col- 
lege. He needs two more years in the 
home community. But, at the same 
time, he needs school training beyond 
the high school.” 

“I wish I knew what to do with Jane 
next year. She has no ideas as to what 
occupation she wishes to pursue; she is 
uncertain of herself. I think she should 
have a good general training as well as 
some specific preparation to earn her 
own living. But what is the answer to 
her problem and mine?” 

“I’m not sure that Tom ought to go 
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The Family Reaches 


to the usual type of liberal arts college. 
He does not have any apparent keen 
interest in books as such. He has shown 
mechanical interest. Perhaps two 
years’ training of a new, general sort 
would bring out a latent combination 
of mechanical and bookish tendencies. 
Then I'd be more certain of the advice 
to give him.” 

These are only a few of the problems 
involved in helping young people plan 


Biology students 
at Sarah Law- 
rence study anat- 
omy by the prac- 
tical demonstra- 
tion method 


Some University 
of Idaho school 
of mines stu- 
dents doing their 
laboratory work 
in fire assaying 


- 
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their education. Thinking parents now- 
adays are faced with an increasing 
number of such questions. They realize 
more and more that even the non-pro- 
fessional person needs more than the 
usual kind of high school training. The 
cultural and social levels of the great 
middle class are gradually rising. To 
live intelligently and happily with one’s 
fellow human beings requires a broad- 
er and fuller education than was the 
case a generation ago. In other words, 
the range of knowledge has been go 
greatly extended that the task of be- 
coming familiar with even what might 
be called ‘‘ccommon knowledge” is no 
mean problem. 


A VERY good specific example of 
this broadening of knowledge and in- 
terest is to be found in two aspects of 
social living—namely, government and 
economics. Adults in general today are 
much more interested in the nation’s 
economic life and the government of 
the nation, state, and local community 
than they were thirty years ago. To 
understand these problems and to have 
rational opinions concerning them ne- 
cessitates a rather extensive grasp of 
certain fundamental concepts in the 
fields of economics, political science, 
history, sociology, and social psychol- 
ogy. Although courses of study in the 
high schools of America have been en- 
larged and improved by way of includ- 
ing attention to the modern problems 
of government and economics, the need 
of a more mature basis for considera- 
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tion of these questions is recognized. 
In the years beyond high school, such 
study becomes feasible. 

In other aspects of modern social 
living a more extensive range of “com- 
mon knowledge” is also vital. The far- 
reaching advances made in the sciences 
(biological and physical), and their 
many applications to daily life, force 
all thinking adults to secure broader 
information about chemistry, biology, 
and physics. Without this more exten- 
sive knowledge we are less intelligent 
as parents and as citizens. The young- 
sters who will be the parents of the 
next generation must have more for- 
mal education than we had and cer- 
tainly a great deal more than our pai 
ents had. 

A broader base of formal education 
is essential as preparation for occupa- 
tional life as well as for the general 
aspects of social living. During the past 
ten years in particular, men and women 
have been faced with the necessity of 
adapting themselves to different voca- 
tions from the ones they had been fol- 
lowing. There is every reason to believe 
that even more frequent adjustments 
and adaptations will be required of 
adult workers in the future. The rapid 
changes in the methods and machines 
of industry and commerce are at the 
root of the modification and disappear- 
ance of old occupations and the coming 


of new kinds of work activity. If the 
education of an adult is too highly spe- 
cialized—if it rests on too narrow a 
base—the person finds himself lacking 
in occupational flexibility. He is quali- 
fied to do only one thing and is unable 
to learn new methods or a new occupa- 
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tion. His work activities and his work 
potentialities have become ‘frozen.” 
He finds it impossible to adapt himself 
to new requirements. So before the 
close of his expected working years 
such an adult may find himself, or her- 
self, among the unemployables. 


EISENSTAEDT-PIX 


To meet these needs of society and 
to improve the earlier organization of 
schools from the elementary schools 
through the four-year college, the ju- 
nior college has been developed in the 
United States. The pressure for a new 
and different treatment of the two 
years beyond high school has had two 
sources: (1) from the public because 
it has become alive to the need of an 
extension of educational opportunities; 
(2) from the educational leaders be- 
cause they have uncovered the imper- 
fections and waste of human effort in- 
volved in the system of the old eight- 
year elementary school and four-year 
high school and four-year college. 

Quite clearly, then, the junior col- 
lege com- (Continued on page 34) 
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MARGARET IS 8SO NERVOUS! 


DOCTOR’S office is probably as 

good a place to observe human 
nature as a County Fair. Everybody 
seems to act so natural and give con- 
fidences so freely. Nothing like mutual- 
ly shared misery or pleasure to unloose 
the spirit. SoI sat, with my own young 
hopeful waiting for his monthly check- 
up with the child specialist. A mother 
sat next to me with her plump face 
drawn into enough lines to mark a 
road map. 

“Your baby?” she began. “He looks 
healthy enough—what’s he here for?” 

“Just routine,” I said cheerfully, 
“Dr. Andrews is quite a wonder at diets 
and preventive advice.” 

She looked still more worried, “He 
can’t seem to get any diet that puts a 
speck of fat on Margaret. But Mar- 
garet’s so nervous!” I looked at the lit- 
tle girl beside her who obligingly start- 
ed to demonstrate the truth of her 
mother’s remarks. She swung one foot 
and wriggled both hands with the 
handkerchief which was already a 
wad. 


Dorothy Blake 
x 


Illustrator 


JEAN McD. PORTER 


“Sit still, honey, and don’t act so jig- 
gery. I was just telling the lady how 
nervous you are—but maybe the doc- 
tor can help you this time.” She turned 
to me again—‘Cries at the least little 
thing she does—and hardly sleeps one 
good night out of seven—we let her 
stay up until all hours so she'll be real 
tired too—and even then she pitches 
and tosses all night—you should see 
her bed in the morning—all tore to 
pieces. You say one cross word to her 
and her eyes fill right up and slop over 
—she’s awful nervous for only ten 
years!” 

I was dying to say, “No wonder!” 
but social habit so often restrains the 
would-be civilized from expressing 
their minds. But, when they had seen 
the doctor and it was my turn, I 
couldn’t hold in any longer. 

“Can’t you do something for that 
child—or to that mother?” I exploded 


I was dying to say, “No wonder!” 


but social habit so often restrains 


the would-be civilized person 
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to Bill Andrews as I came in. 

“I advised her,” he said slowly, “to 
send Margaret away to school—don’t 
believe in it ordinarily when they’re 
that young but it’s the only hope—i 
she’d take the advice!” 

But, of course, she wouldn't. My 
goodness no! Send a poor, nervous, thin 
little thing like that away to a school 
where nobody would understand her! 
Let her cry herself to sleep at night 
most likely without her own mother 
there to comfort her. Nobody to fix 
nice things to eat for her and then coax 
them into her. No, Margaret was going 
to stay right home and be looked after 
and taken care of if it took the last 
ounce of strength her mother had in 
her. She was one of those who love to 
tell any willing listener that she had 
given her life for her children. It looked 
a good deal as though this particular 
child were going to give her nervous 
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system for her silly mother. 

What kind of a crazy world 
are we living in anyway that 
every third or fourth parent 
we meet will say, “My chil- 
dren are so high strung and 
nervous!”? They seem to 
accept this condition as 
though it were something to 
worry about but still per- 
fectly natural and inevit- 
able. Some of these children 
are of tougher fiber than 
others and have more char- 
acter to begin with so that, 
as they reach more mature 
years, they get themselves 
in hand and build up their 
own more stable nervous 
systems. But the process is 
pretty difficult. And how 
about the others—the ones 
who gradually become more 
nervous, more _ neurotic, 
more self-centered? The 
ones who become bundles of 
nerves and easily hurt feel- 
ings? They have, by some 
means or other, to earn a living, to 
establish homes of their own, to be- 
come mothers and fathers in their 
turn. What chance have they to be 
happy and serene and successful? And 
what kind of a start can they give 
their own children? 

It seems to me it is up to us of this 
generation to make up our minds that 
to be an American child is not auto- 
matically to become nervous and thin 
and high strung. It is about time that 
we realized most of this condition is our 
own fault and the remedy lies with us. 

In the first place let’s stop talking 
before our little darlings as though 
they were deaf mutes and half-witted 
into the bargain. Let’s forget the words 
“high strung and nervous” so far as 
giving voice to it is concerned within 
their hearing. Any person—child or 
adult—would rather hear himself dis- 
cussed than any other subject in the 
list. And nothing accentuates a bad 
condition more than realizing that it is 
of vast and concerned interest to those 
nearest and dearest to us. 

The next step, after controlling our 
great desire to tell everyone within 
hearing of the poor appetite and the 
poor sleeping and the jittery nature of 
our hope and pride, is to get at the 
root of the cause of these things and do 
something about it. Talk is the easiest 
and the least effective of methods. 
Americans are apt to talk themselves 
and their helpless victims to death. 

“Sleep and simple food and fresh 
air are the cheapest medicines in the 
world, the most valuable—and the 
hardest to get people to take,” Dr. 








little effort into something 
that accomplishes nothing. 
So ignore these easily start- 
ed tears and make the rest 
of the family ignore them 
even if this means having 
Grandma think you are a 
brute and unfit for mother- 
hood and Aunt Tessie sound 
off to the neighbors about 
your absolute callousness. 
Your child and her well-be- 
ing is your first concern and 
obligation. Let the relatives 
take care of themselves and 
the wounded feelings fall 
where they may. The adults 
will get over it and live to 
tell everyone proudly how 
strong and well and happy 
our little Margaret is. Rela- 
tions are like that! 

But sleep alone is not the 














Sleep and simple food and fresh air are the cheapest medi- 


cines in the world, and the most valuable 


Andrews has often remarked to me. 

So many of them are looking for 
some secret formula that can be put 
into a pill or a bottle and taken before 
or after meals. 

So, with a child like Margaret, sleep 
comes first. Early bedtime, not one 
night but every night. A simple sup- 
per, a quiet hour with a family who 
treat her like anyone else, a room of 
her own with a good bed and darkened 
windows after a bath which is neither 
hot nor cold but at body temperature. 
“But she won’t sleep so early,” say 
the mothers. “She just tosses and 
turns and can’t seem to relax.” 

Of course she won't! Not the first 
night or the second or the third. Per- 
haps for a week the old habits will 
persist. She will feel the lack of special 
attention and fussing. But routine has 
a way of establishing itself if you give 
it half a chance. Nature has a way of 
taking hold if she is given any kind of 
intelligent assistance. So make the 
bedtime as regular as the clock. 
Harden your heart to the sounds of 
tossing and turning that may go on 
over your head. Resist that strong im- 
pulse to just run up and see if she is 
all right. Take up a good book and oc- 
cupy your mind with something beside 
the memory of how those blue eyes 
filled with tears when bedtime came. 
Tears, too, can become a habit so fixed 
that they turn off and on like an auto- 
matic sprinkler. Particularly fixed 
when the child is old enough to realize 
that with little effort great results can 
be attained. But no child, with a nor- 
mal mentality, is going to put even a 
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whole answer to edgy nerves 
and underweight in children. 
Food is quite as important. 
The right kind of food at the 
right times and in the right 
way. Simple meals that have plenty of 
milk and fruit and vegetables and 
good old-fashioned bread and butter. 
Meat that is meat and not disguised 
with high seasonings and rich sauces 
to tempt the appetite. Appetites need 
no tempting, when a child is healthy 
and active, beyond the giving of foods 
that are well cooked and attractively 
served. Milk or fruit juice and crackers 
in the middle of the morning and after- 
noon if this is possible with school 
hours to be considered. For children 
of the lean and intense type seldom 
eat as much at a time as the ones with 
more weight and a calmer disposition 
and between meal hunger leads to tem- 
per and upsets. But let the between 
meal lunches be regular too as to both 
time and amount—continual piecing 
is different. 

Regularity and routine for children 
of all types is better for the health 
and poise but, for the nervous child, 
they are essential. Something soothing 
about a life which goes from day to 
day with the precision of the move- 
ment of the stars and the seasons. Call 
it discipline if you like and call me 
old-fashioned. All life is discipline and 
regulation in one form or another and 
we seem to have forgotten that in our 
child training. 

So, when we have seen that the food 
is the right kind and given at regular 
times, we are on our way to helping 
toward that health and happiness 
which we all want so much for our 
children. The next step is to surround 
these meals with the right atmosphere. 
This, like the (Continued on page 36) 
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COUNDERS Day will bring beauti- 

ful memories of those women of 
far-flung vision who established the 
National Congress of Mothers and of 
those who followed in their footsteps 
but who have now passed beyond our 
vision. The latest of these is one of our 
National Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs. Orville T. Bright of Chicago. The 
wife of a well-known educator, and a 
teacher herself, she gave not only her 
loving energies but a high quality of 
training and intelligence. One of the 
early presidents of the Illinois Branch, 
she remained a member of the National 
Board for many years, as chairman of 
program service, vice-president, and 
finally, until her going, an Honorary 
Vice-President. Many thousands of 
parent-teacher workers have brought 
their problems to Cora Bright, not one 
of whom went away unaided or un- 
comforted. 


At the Biennial conference of the 
National Council of Parent Education, 
Headmaster Perry Dunlap Smith of 
the North Shore Country Day School, 
said some very helpful and stimulating 
things, for instance: ‘The Primary 
purpose of a parent group should be to 
study and to practice parent education. 
This would involve changing a good 
many ideas, which would be hard. The 
goal of one hundred per cent attend- 
ance would have to give way to the 
goal of good meetings.” And, “Out of 
our experience, several principles have 
grown; parents should never raise 
money; as the children raise money by 
their activities, but never the parents. 
There may be hours of discussion .. . 
but no resolutions. Allow no personali- 
ties in the meetings. Taboo psychologi- 
cal and educational jargon; discuss 
real problems in a helpful way. Use no 
devices to keep up attendance. Parent- 
teacher associations conducted under 
these principles give our people oppor- 
tunities for organizing, for practicing 
self government, for learning to be im- 
personal, for thinking things through.” 
Wise words, 


The cheering news has come to us 
that the School Board of Detroit has 
just purchased one hundred and ten 
motion picture projectors of the very 
latest design. This is particularly sig- 
nificant in the light of the attitude of 
school boards in many cities, that such 
“luxuries” should be purchased by par- 
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ent-teacher associations. The associa- 
tions will create public opinion in favor 
of such improvements made by the 
school board. 


Any one can send to the United 
States Government Printing Office for 
a copy of their very easily read and fol- 
lowed pamphlets, “How to Stop Home 
Accidents” and ‘How to Stop Farm 
Accidents.” Even a child will find them 
helpful. 


Nature Magazine recognizes the joy 
of playing out-of-doors by parents and 
children, together, in an article on 
“Bird Study and Nature Study” in the 
December number. This may be called 
a hobby or simply a joyous pattern of 
living. It points happily to our next 
month’s ‘“We’re In Pictures” and to 
Mr. Faust’s delightful article, ““Those 
Long Winter Evenings.” Miss Grun- 
der’s article in the Nature Magazine 
says “Especially valuable is the com- 
panionship of father and child. The 
child is with his mother a greater share 
of the time. . . . Fortunate, indeed, is 
the child who has the personal atten- 
tion of both his parents; to become a 
well-rounded individual, a child needs 
the influence of both his parents.” 


This confining the means for intellec- 
tual growth to just those communities 
where there happens to be enough tax- 
able wealth to support a public library 
never did strike us as right in a democ- 
racy. A surfeit of wealth in favored 
spots too often produces a stagnant 
society whereas providing the means 
for growth pretty generally encour- 
ages that steady rise and fall of ideas 
by which democracy lives. Fresh stimu- 
lus on unspoiled minds makes new 
poets, new singers, new artists—or we 
are much mistaken. 

—EDITH BURT 


The little girl and her mother had 
come to visit and she was just your 
age. Oh what joy to have a new friend 
—what fun to have a visitor! You and 
Ella went out in the back garden to 
play and she clutched a paper bag 
tightly in her hand. You sat on the roly 
old apple-tree log and she sat on the 
new garden bench. She opened the pa- 
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per bag and extracted a peanut, 
shelled it and ate it, saying “I'd give 
you some only they wouldn’t be good 
for you.” She crunched another and 
another and another! You stood it as 
long as you could and then ran and 
called your mother to the back porch. 
She said “Never mind—run down 
town and your father will buy you 
some.” When you came back your 
mother met you again on the back 
porch and said “Of course you will 


pass your peanuts to Ella.” “No, 
Mother.” “Why not?” “She isn’t 
polite.””—“Well, that is no reason why 


you should not be polite.” “She's self- 
ish.” “Well, that is no reason why you 
should be selfish. If another little girl 
told lies would you think you could tell 
lies?” “No.” “You think Ella selfish 
but I am sure you will not wish to be 
selfish. Will you pass the peanuts to 
her?” “No.” “If another little girl 
used bad words would you think you 
could?” “No.” “If another little girl 
had dirty face and hands would you 
think you could be untidy?” “No.” 
“Then I am sure you will not wish to 
be either impolite or selfish because 
you think Ella is. Will you pass the 
peanuts to her?” “No.” A battle royal. 
A stubborn little girl and a determined 
mother. Finally it sunk in—by the 
mandatory method! Everyone must 
have his own standards of right and 
wrong—of good manners and bad 
manners—and must measure up to the 
right no matter what other people did. 
You went humbly into the back gar- 
den. Ella’s peanuts were all gone. You 
passed your peanuts to her, each time 
you ate a peanut you gave one to her. 
And she ate them—the little pig! 
—CAROLINE E. HOSMER 


As we celebrate the Founders of our 
organization in this transcendent 
month of February it is well for us to 
think gratefully, also, of a woman who 
in spite of ridicule, persecution, and 
oppression, persisted in her herculean 
effort to establish the right of women 
to vote. This right to vote has given 
the National Congress the opportunity 
to make its influence felt in legisla- 
tion for child welfare which we might 
never have had without the courageous 
work of Susan B. Anthony whose birth- 
day was February 15, 1820. Our ap- 
preciation of her work benefits at this 
time not her but ourselves. 
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HE Indians are on the warpath and 

the Cowboys are ready to fight—but 
Buffalo Bill can’t take part. For he has 
acold, and Mother is afraid to let him go 
out of the house. 


Like every mother—every winter—she 
faces the problem of how to gain greater 
freedom from colds for her family. The 
right answer would mean less time lost 
from work, from school, and from play. 
[It would mean less worry and less ex- 
pense. It would mean better health for 
every member of her household—less 
danger from the after-effects of colds. 


THE ANSWER—The right answer seems 
to be clearly indicated by the results of 
an extensive clinical study—in fact, one 
of the largest ever made on colds. This 
study included four series of tests. They 
were made under everyday living condi- 
tions, and included 17,353 subjects, more 
than 7,000 of them school children. In 
the course of the tests, a total of 37 phy- 
sicians and 512 nurses and supervisors 
took part. The official summary of re- 
sults shows not only fewer colds and 
shorter colds, but actually— 


Sickness from Colds Cut More than 
Half (50.88%)! . . . School Absences 
Due to Colds Cut Even More (57.86%)! 


These results were gained by following a 
simple plan that any mother can easily 
follow right in her home—Vicks Plan for 
Better Control of Colds. This practical 
home guide represents the 30 years’ ex- 
perience of Vick Chemists and Medical 
Consultants in dealing with colds. It in- 
cludes a few sensible health rules and 
Just two forms of specialized medica- 
tion: Vicks VA-TRO-NOL, the scientific 
aid in preventing many colds; and Vicks 
VAPORUB, the family standby for reliev- 
ing colds, 
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IN YOUR OWN HOME-—-What Vicks 
Plan can do for you and your family may 
be less—or even more—than what it did 
for thousands of people in these scien- 
tific tests. But its splendid record in this 
huge colds-clinic certainly makes it well 
worth trying in your own home. 


2 BIG RADIO SHOWS: Sunday 7 P. M. (EST) 
—famous guest stars featuring JEANETTE 
MacDONALD... Mon., Wed., Fri. 10:30 A. M. 
(EST) TONY WONS. Both Columbia Network. 


Full details of Vicks Plan and its re- 
markable results come with each bottle 
of Va-tro-nol and each jar of VapoRub. 


MILLION VICK AIDS USED YEARLY FOR BETTER CONTROL OF COLDS 
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Why Don’t You Get Married, Aunt Grace? 


“ce SUPPOSE Harriet and Ray must 

| | be back now, and are having all 
the fun of getting settled in that pretty 
little apartment,” remarked Mrs. Rob- 
inson’s sister Grace one night, shortly 
after the sisters had returned from 
their jaunt to the wedding of their 
young cousin. 

“Yes, it’s the sixth; I’m sure they 
were to have returned before now,” re- 
turned Mrs. Robinson looking at the 
calendar. “Oh, but it makes me feel 
like Methusaleh to think back to the 
time when John and I were just mar- 
ried. And yet, in some ways, it seems 
like yesterday.” 

“Well, whether or not it makes me 
feel old to think back to it,” laughed 
Grace, “T’ll never forget the fun I had 
at your wedding. Of course I was just 
enough younger than you to gloat over 
every detail; the glamour, affecting my 
susceptible soul, was so thick you could 
have cut it with a knife. Never again 
was it so much fun to be a brides- 
maid!” 

“Aunt Grace, why don’t you get 
married?” The question popped out 
suddenly from Nancy, who had been 
listening. 

Nancy’s curiosity was so straight- 
forward that both Mrs. Robinson and 
her sister burst out laughing. It was 
obvious that this new idea that Nancy 
had voiced was one that struck her as 
having great possibilities. 
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“Whom would you have me marry, 
Nancy?” her aunt wanted to know. 
“If you pick out someone handsome 
enough, and terribly, terribly attractive 
and rich—well, I might be persuaded!” 

“But I’m not joking, Aunt Grace!” 

“Honestly, darling, neither am I! But 





TO MY CHILDREN 
by 
Franees White 


These have I received 
From the years: 

White hair and tolerance 
And tears. 

A marching song that hides 
My fears, 

And, salvaged from my 

youth, 

You—wmy dears! 





I’ve just never seemed to get around to 
getting married, have I, Mary?” 

“That’s just about it,” replied her 
sister. ““You see, Nancy,’’ she went on, 
“Aunt Grace has had so many other 
interesting things to do.” 


EN some cases, there might have been 
tension in the air when a child asked 
a question like that. But not a trace of 
embarrassment appeared, in either 
woman. It is perfectly true that Grace’s 
life has been so full that she has not 
had time to bemoan or regret the fact 
that marriage and family life have 
passed her by. 

At that “‘certain” age at which Grace 
has arrived, there is all the difference 
in the world between one unmarried 
woman and another. By this time, ad- 
justments have been made, either fa- 
vorable or unfavorable, so that the per- 
sonality has expanded into a whole- 
some, well-rounded one, or has become 
self-centered, warped, and out of har- 
mony with life. Mrs. Robinson’s sister 
is an example of one who is truly 
“grown-up” and adjusted. She just 
didn’t happen to marry. 

It is often assumed that the person 
who does not marry must be in some 
way poorly adjusted. Old bachelors are 
supposed to be “crabby.” Old maids 
“neurotic.” Some of them are, but 
thousands of others have sublimated 
what would have gone into sex rela- 
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tionships into other enriching forms of 
satisfaction. They have transformed 
the energy back of those drives that 
furnish the basis for courtship, mar- 
riage, and family life into creative 
power along other lines. 

“JT’'ye been thinking about what Nan- 
cy said to Grace the other day,” said 
Mary Robinson to her husband later. 
“Tt seems to me that one reason why 
Grace is so sane and happy must be 
pecause she has always had work that 
really satisfied her. I wonder if what 
we used to call ‘sour old maids’ weren’t 
really frustrated and thwarted people, 
from more than the viewpoint of sex. 
I suspect there are just as many among 
the marrieds as among the unmar- 
rieds.” 

Mrs. Robinson is right in thinking 
that more depends on how a person is 
functioning in the place that she has 
created for herself, than on what that 
particular place may be. Her sister’s 
work with children has perhaps fur- 
nished an outlet for the impulses 
toward maternal behavior that charac- 
terize most women. 


THE passage into maturity, from the 
childish stage when one’s parents are 
the chief objects of one’s affections, 
represents a danger point in the life of 
many a person whose parents have 
surrounded their child with an all- 
enveloping type of love, and resent his 
or her attempts to pass into the stage 
of interest in friends of his own sex, 
and thence into relations with the oppo- 
site sex, 

Thus, a devoted father sometimes 
acts as though any young fellow who 
shows an interest in his daughter were, 
without any doubt, a worthless wretch 
who should be groveling at her feet, 
rather than presuming to meet her on 
equal terms. If a father is himself espe- 
cially attractive there is the added 
danger that the daughter may never 
be able to persuade herself that any 
other man is as fine as her father. 

Another thing, quite apart from the 
individual’s possibilities of adjustment 
to marriage, is the situation, all too 
frequent, in which a son or daughter is 
tied down by the necessity of support- 
ing parents. In some of these cases 
there is no way out, but in other in- 
stances the selfish craving of a mother 
for her son’s or daughter’s companion- 
ship stands in the way of that child’s 
mating, until too late. 

Mrs. Robinson’s sister is fortunate 
that none of these impeding circum- 
stances has handicapped her in the es- 
tablishment of a full, normal life, 
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THOSE LONG WINTER EVENINGS 


(Continued from page 13) 


are in the lower grades of school or 
not in school, those evenings are the 
opportunity above all others for laying 
the groundwork and beating the paths 
to the home roof which will insure a 
minimum of problems and concern 
in adolescence if you take advantage 
of them now. I wouldn’t recommend 
a family party every evening. It 
would soon pall. I do recommend, 
however, that the evening meal be 
an occasion for dining with all the 
quiet pleasure that that brings. Inter- 
esting conversation, fun and a general 
relaxed spirit of enjoyment in each 
other’s company. The modern pace is 
so tense that it often requires “feeding” 
at breakfast and the mid-day meal but 
with a little determination one can dine 
at least one meal a day. There are so 
many interesting things to talk about; 
Father should be responsible for the 
news of the world—not crime and 
war—but advances in science and in- 
dustry; incidents of daily heroism; the 
interesting happenings. Children can 
be encouraged to contribute their share 
which is greater than we adults realize 
with the present day methods of edu- 
cation. One might go on for an hour on 
things that can enrich and add to life 
at the evening meal. 

Hundreds of families I know have 
made a beginning with one evening a 
week for family fun and from this have 
branched out into many other activities 
as a family group both inside and out- 
side the home, with parents and chil- 
dren sharing in the planning on a basis 
of democratic equality. One warning 
though: It is a mistake to expect chil- 
dren to center all their interests in the 
home. As a matter of fact we should 
foster and encourage outside interests. 
It develops individuality and adds so 
much to the strength and richness of 
the family group when it gets together, 
each contributing his own particular 
interests and enthusiasms to the group. 


Now about quiet evenings first: At 
home when our children were the age 
of yours and since, a quiet evening has 
been made up of reading aloud poetry, 
prose, plays, of talk about them and 
other things, of music, largely vocal al- 
though there should be instrumental, 
dramatization of simple stories, table 
games, quiet games, such as children 
learn at school, and those you already 
know, and making things—toys, deco- 
rations, favors and games—not all this 
on any one evening, but that has been 
the general basis of our quiet evenings. 
Then come the festive occasions—the 
parties, all the family birthdays and 
the holidays. You need no suggestions 
on the celebration of these. The one 
that stands out most vividly in my 
mind is the celebration of one mother’s 
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birthday. I remember that for a week 
beforehand the children and the father 
were all bustling with excitement and 
plans and at the close of the birthday 
dinner, with the table decorated fes- 
tively, everybody dressed in their best 
evening clothes, with a ceremony care- 
fully worked out, mother was crowned 
with a golden crown, lovingly made 
during the week, and father and each 
child in turn stood up with dignity in 
his place and read the poem he had 
written as to what Mother meant to 
him, and presented his gift. After this 
ceremony, the dinner dishes out of the 
way, the evening was spent in music 


LATE SNOW 
Franees White 


See, it snows, 

The ground is white, 
It will be deep 
Before tonight. 


Watch it falling, 
See it blow, 
In misty bits 
Clouds overflow. 


And paint the world 
White as they please 
Leaving for shadows 
Backs of trees. 


and games and just general family fun. 

Another very important type of eve- 
ning which is invaluable in the social 
education of our children is when we 
invite folks in—the children their 
friends and we our friends, but mostly 
the former. One party for such an eve- 
ning stands out particularly because of 
its utter simplicity. The evening opened 
with some singing and some quiet pa- 
per games and then the group ad- 
journed to the dining room where the 
table was covered with wrapping pa- 
per and there we found a few potatoes, 
carrots, beets, raisins and popcorn for 
eyes, corks, toothpicks, paring knives, 
scissors, pencils, cardboard, paper and 
crayons. The objective was the making 
of a circus. Each person chose an ani- 
mal and then the fun began. Whole 
vegetables were not used so that it was 
not wasteful and they could have been 
used afterwards for the soup pot any- 
way. It was an uproarious, jolly occa- 
sion with its final parade and display. 
It ended up with refreshments of 
cookies and milk. 

Let me say a word about the impor- 
tance of fostering parties—this holds 





particularly true immediately before 
and during adolescence—when boys 
and girls may get together under the 
wholesome atmosphere of the home in 
active games and folk and other dane. 
ing, making and listening to good mu- 
sic, and having candy-making bees, 
cooking their own “eats” over the fire- 
place or the kitchen stove. Many of the 
behavior patterns that we would like 
to see can be set benignly on these oc- 
casions. 


Music should play a great part in 
family evenings. None of us play musi- 
cal instruments but we usually keep an 
eye open for good symphonies or cham- 
ber music quartets and similar things 
on the radio that we would like to lis- 
ten to together, trying to pick out the 
themes and the melodies on which they 
are built, and learning something about 
the composers. 

Several families, friends of ours, who 
are musical have approached their mu- 
sical evenings in another way. One just 
recently invited in three families of 
the neighborhood. All brought their 
own musical instruments and without 
rehearsals spent the evening in tre- 
mendous enjoyment playing as an or- 
chestra, playing as quartets and duos, 
and as a windup since there were some 
who could not play, becoming a glee 
club. Another family invited in several 
of the neighboring families one evening 
to spend an evening learning and sing- 
ing fine folk songs. They were so 
pleased with the experiment that they 
decided to get together once a week, 
From this beginning the group grew to 
five families. Instrumental music was 
introduced and later a common interest 
of several of the women to do weaving 
was developed among the mothers in 
the group into a small group of home 
weavers. I think both the listening to 
and the making of music are very im- 
portant and we can influence the taste 
of our children by the exhibition of 
our own in these ways. 

And by all means have a properties 
chest for dramatics in the home, into 
which goes old clothes, curtains, 
“party” shoes, cast-off costume jewel- 
ry, hats, etc. against the time when 
they will be needed for “dress up” 
games, dramatization of stories and 
simple one-act plays. You will probably 
find, as we have, that the children like 
to write and act their own plays occa- 
sionally. I think you will find that the 
children as well as yourselves will en- 
joy the making of marionettes and in 
their tiny stages putting on some of 
their dramatizations here. I will in- 
clude a list of simple booklets and some 
of the things I have suggested above 
for references. 

This has been a long dose. Now you 
can rest, but I do hope that it has in- 
dicated to you that if you two look this 
“problem” squarely in the face your 
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DO YOU KNOW YOUR 
NURSERY CLASSICS? 
by 
Mildred Davis Skillings 

Who said: 


1. “First, if you please, my thousand 

guilders.” 

2. “Are we to sit here forever? Shall 
we not become hard by sitting so 
long?” 

. “If only I had those bag-pipes, I 
would be the happiest man alive.” 

4.“Only don’t blame me if it rains.” 

5. “Oh, please, man, could you give me 

those bricks to build me a house ?”’ 

6. “Now, dry your eyes and run into 
the garden and bring me a pump- 
kin.” 

. “I am sure they are sour.” 

8. “Happy Christmas to all, 
And to all a good night!” 
9. “Nobody, 
My darling 
Could call me a fussy man— 
BUT 
I do like a little bit of butter to my 
bread!” 

10. “En Brer Fox, he lay low.” 

11. “O lovely Pussy! O Pussy my love, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are!” 

12. ‘‘Ah’ll rememba dat next time.” 

13. “Are the children all in bed? 

For it’s past eight o’clock.” 

14. ‘An’ the Gobble-uns ’Il git you 
Ef you don’t watch out!” 

15. “I woke before the morning, I was 

happy all the day; 
I never said an ugly word, but 
smiled and stuck to play.” 

16. “Oh dearie me, now that I am get- 
ting old and prefer to sit by the fire 
instead of catching mice, my mis- 
tress wants to find a new home for 
me.” 

17. “Very well then, I’ll do it myself.” 

18. “May I leave my bag here while I 
go to Squintum’s?” 

19. “The better to see you my dear.” 

20. “Goodness gracious me, the sky is 
falling. I must go and tell the king.” 

(Turn to page 44 for the answers.) 
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| EATING 
of the 
PRESCHOOL 

EDN +>" OHR 


HAT can we do to avoid the 
Wee of unsuitable eat- 
| ing habits such as refusal to eat at 

meal times, refusal to eat certain 
foods, dawdling and wanting to be 
| fed? Our experience in nursery school 
| work during the last ten years has 
| shown an increase in eating problems 
reported by mothers of children be- 
tween two and five years of age. The 
difficulties reported have been found 
to be largely due to over-solicitude on 
the part of parents and to irregular 
and unsuitable daily schedules. A rela- 
tively small percentage of cases were 
judged to be due to physical defects 
or to poor health. 

In the nursery school we start with 
a caréful examination of all factors 
involved: medical and health history, 
present habits and daily schedules 
and a careful physical examination. 
After the examination the mother, 
doctor, nutritionist and teacher dis- 
cuss all the findings and decide what 
changes, if any, need to be made. 

Before any mother attempts to treat 
a real eating problem at home she 
should consult a physician in order to 
find out just what the child’s physical 
condition is. There is always the pos- 
sibility that a poor appetite may be 
due to illness, either chronic or acute, 
or to some remedial physical defect. A 
common cold is frequently the begin- 
ning cause of a lack of appetite, and if 
the child is urged to eat, an eating 
problem may develop. Enlarged and 
infected tonsils, decayed teeth, or any 
infection which results in a spread of 
poison through the child’s_ blood 
stream often cause lack of appetite. 
Obstruction of breathing by enlarged 
adenoids may be the cause. 
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PROBLEMS 








CHILD 


If medical treatment is advised it 
must be the first consideration in 
treating eating difficulties. Very often 
the doctor’s recommendations include 
changes in program, in the amount 
and kind of food to be served as well 
as changes in child management. These 
recommendations present a challenge 
to the parents. 

Regularity of the daily schedule, not 
only as to meal hours, but also as to 
sleep, rest and indoor and outdoor play, 
is of great importance. It has been 
found that the majority of preschool 
children eat better when they have 
three meals a day with nothing to eat 
between meals. Whatever the schedule 
adopted, however, regularity is impor- 
tant so that the child may be helped to 
accept the business of eating in a mat- | 
ter of fact way without discussion. The 
habit of eating only at regular times | 
makes for better digestion; moreover 
the appetite is more apt to be good if 
the edge has not been taken off by 
between-meal nibbling. Let the adults 
in the household decide what the child's 
eating program is to be and then allow 
only emergencies to interfere with that | 
schedule. If the meal hour never varies 
more than fifteen minutes, the child 
learns to accept the “It’s time to eat” 
summons to his meals. 

Fatigue is a large factor in eating 
difficulties. The well-balanced day's 
program is so set up that it is not over- 
stimulating, the active and quiet play 
periods are alternated, and undue ex- 
citement is avoided. A fifteen minute 
rest period directly before the noon and 
evening meals relieves much strain 
and stress at meal time. It is prefer- | 
able that this rest be taken lying down 4 
on a cot, couch, or bed. 
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It is well to consider the equipment 
carefully. Do the chair and table fit 
the child? Can his feet rest flat on the 
floor when he is sitting well back in his 
chair? Is the table low enough so that 
he can reach the pitcher of milk to 
pour his own milk and so that he can 
manage his fork and spoon comfort- 
ably? The size and shape of the silver 
and glass or cup should also be con- 
sidered. Let the mechanics of eating be 
made easy. 

The kind and amount of food and the 
way it is served should be considered. 
It isnot only important that the food be 
nutritionally well balanced, but also 
that there be a wide variety in consis- 
tency, flavor and color. It is desirable 
to have the foods served relatively 
easy for the child to handle so that he 
may eat without adult assistance. We 
have found that children like crisp 
foods such as raw carrot sticks or dry 
toast sticks. Two such foods at one 
meal, however, slow up eating so much 
that the total amount of food eaten at 
that meal is apt to be less. New vege- 
tables are best introduced with some 
favorite food such as crisp bacon or 
other favorite meat. Very sweet des- 
serts do not form a part of a suitable 
dietary for the young child. For the 
child with a small appetite the servings 
should be very small—yes, much small- 
er than you think the child needs to 
eat to be properly fed. Small servings 
encourage the child to finish and allow 
him to ask for more food as his appe- 
tite improves. 

As important as any of the factors 
that have been mentioned is the atti- 
tude of the other members of the fam- 
ily toward their own eating as well as 
toward the child’s eating. Conversation 
about food, especially food dislikes, 
should be avoided. Children are quick 
to imitate other members of the fam- 
ily. If the child eats with the family it 
is important that the adults come to 
the table hungry, set a good example 
by eating all food served without dis- 
cussion whether they like the food or 
not, and generally contribute to the 
pleasantness of the meal time. It is less 
confusing to the child, if, by agree- 
ment, only one member of the family 
directs him at meal time if he needs 
direction. 

On the whole it is not necessary to 
give a preschool child much direction 
at meal time. If his food is served in a 


matter of fact way, and he is expected 
to eat because meal time is the time 
to eat and everyone else is eating, he 
is apt to eat. Concern over any failure 
to eat and coaxing, urging or remind- 
ing should be avoided. About 30 min- 
utes is long enough to allow for the 
meal time so that there is no feeling of 
hurry. Often breakfast becomes hectic 
because mother is in a hurry to get 
some member of the family off to 
school or work. The children immedi- 
ately sense this feeling of hurry and, 
especially when not hungry, take ad- 
vantage of it. 

In the nursery school we find that it 
is best to make no further comment 
about eating after we have indicated 
that it is time to begin. We serve des- 
serts when it is time even though the 
child may have eaten little or none of 
his meal. If he has not finished eating 
when meal time is over, his dish and 
plate are removed with no comment ex- 
cept perhaps a calm statement that 
meal time is over. Withholding des- 
serts or making a child sit indefinitely 
is in the nature of pressure which in 
our experience and that of others has 
been found to be bad. Earlier practices 
in many nursery schools included many 
of these persuasion or pressure meth- 
ods, but they are gradually being elim- 
inated. 

Every child has a great desire for 
attention and refusing to eat often gets 
the desired attention. The child feels 
important when his parents become 
worried about his failure to eat and 
make a fuss over him. He may want 
food but he wants still more the atten- 
tion he gets by not eating. Sometimes 
it is a matter of living up to the repu- 
tation he has been given. He has heard 
different members of the family dis- 
cuss his poor eating habits. He likes to 
think of himself as the little boy who 
won't drink his milk or the one who 
takes a long time to eat or who has 
to be fed. 

Three of the most important rules 
for parents in managing the meal time 
situation so that good eating habits 
may be developed are: to ignore poor 
eating habits, to avoid becoming emo- 
tional when your child refuses to eat, 
and to allow the amount of food eaten 
to vary according to the child’s appe- 
tite at the time. 

For further reference material on 
this subject see the Bulletin Board. 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ FEBRUARY CELEBRATION 


More than 1,000,000 Boy Scouts, 
joined by more than 7,500,000 former 
members and friends, will celebrate 
the 28th anniversary of the founding 
of the Scouting Movement in America 
this month. 

The theme of Boy Scout Week, Feb- 
ruary 6th to 12th, is “Building a 
Stronger Generation.” The high spot 
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of the week is to be a nation-wide 
“Good Turn” which will include dem- 
onstrations aimed towards eliminating 
thoughtless, careless and ignorant hab- 
its which cause accidents at home, on 
the highway, in work and play. These 
safety demonstrations will take place 
in stores and store windows, on side- 
walks and in parks. 
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PEopLe everywhere are exclaim- 
ing over this Taylor Thermometer 
that wipes out the old objections 
about fever thermometers being hard 
to read. 

You read BINOC at a glance— 
quickly and accurately. You stop 
worrying about the correctness of 
your reading. The mercury column in 
this thermometer stands out clearly 
and boldly. A stop-watch test among 
men and women shows that the aver- 
age reading time for BINOC is three 
times faster than for previous types. 
It’s flat, easier to hold. It will not roll 
from table or shelf. 

SEE IT. Test it. BINOC sells for 
$1.50 and $2.00. If your favorite drug 
store has not yet stocked it, send 
check or money order, together with 
your druggist’s name and address, 
to Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 





THESE THERMOMETERS ARE CERTIFIED 
FOR USE IN ALL STATES WHERE SPECIAL 
SEALS ARE REQUIRED. 


Taylor BINOC 


FEVER THERMOMETERS 

















HIGHLIGHTS OF THE PAST 
AS GUIDE LIGHTS FOR THE FUTURE 


(Continued from page 14) 


When the pioneers of the Mothers 
Congress began their work, literature 
on child welfare was meager. Profes- 
sors like Dr. G. Stanley Hall had writ- 
ten articles on the subject, but they 
were too deep and technical for ordin- 
ary parents to understand. The very 
words “child psychology” were so 
new to the reading public that when- 
ever they were used they had to be 
explained. It is only a comparatively 
few years since public libraries have 
had parents’ shelves, and an even 
shorter time that parents have been 
educated to avail themselves of the 
information. Naturally, handicapped 
by lack of reading material, knowledge 
for many years had to come from the 
exchange of personal experiences of 
mothers and teachers meeting in child 
study groups. Later, the National met 
the need to some extent by issuing 
“Loan Papers” written by some of their 
thinking members. A small charge en- 
abled circles to avail themselves of 
these papers to be read in meeting. 
With the establishment of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, pamphlets were 
available on many branches of child 
welfare. It was interesting to note the 
eagerness with which young mothers 
throughout the country greeted this 
innovation and opportunity to improve 
themselves. Especially eager were the 
rural mothers where medical advice 
and care were difficult to procure. Here 
was authority along scientific lines free 
to every citizen by right of citizen- 
ship! “But, Grandma,” said the young 
matron, “that was how they did it 
in your day. The Federal brochure 
now says this is the way the best doc- 
tors say food must be prepared for a 
baby today,” and Grandmother was 
silenced because she, too, bowed to the 
latest methods. It is now generally 
acknowledged that our National Con- 
gress furnished the most valuable and 
workable literature to its membership 
of any organization in existence. 

Perhaps this is the place to give 
credit to the wise women who sub- 
stituted “Better Babies’ contests for 
the “Children’s Beauty Shows,” and 
also for the state exhibits of model 
schools, model homes with model roads 
between. For the P.T.A. inaugurated 
all these movements. Many things are 
taken for granted now which were 
secured only by the patient efforts of 
those women long ago, such as super- 
vised playgrounds, extended library 
service, domestic science courses, art 
and music appreciation, school nursing 
service, free physical examinations for 
school children, the Summer Round-Up 
for preschool pupils. 

The P.T.A. was the first school for 
instruction in motherhood. That in it- 
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self was a startling innovation in the 
Victorian era, for motherhood was an 
untouchable subject. It savored of im- 
modesty for an unmarried woman to 
dare declare she hoped some day to 
have children. Her only instruction in 
home making was in sewing or cooking 
if her mother chose to train her in those 
lines. She was expected to enter matri- 


A Tribute 


(Dedicated to Mrs. Birney, the Founder 
of the National P.T.A.) 


by Mrs. Alice Adams Bell 


“How many noble deeds 
From humble soil have sprung! 
Toil never stifled vision, 
Nor stilled the heart that sung,— 
And so it was with her, 
That seamstress of long ago, 
Who fashioned lovely dreams 
As the garments she had to sew, 
Living, practical dreams, as her 
Skillful fingers flew 
And she built a world 
For children, a future bright and 
new, 
Where the slow or stumbling child 
Is given a helping hand, 
And the gifted but needy one 
Can glimpse the promised land. 
And now her dream lives on 
In many priceless ways, 
To enrich America’s childhood 
Through countless future days, 
And all because in the past, 
Many years ago, 
A woman fashioned dreams 
As the garments she had to sew.” 


mony ignorant of her natural mission. 
If, by chance, she became a mother, her 
natural instinct was supposed to guide 
her in rearing children. Herbert Spenc- 
er on “Education” says, “If some great 
holocaust would destroy our civiliza- 
tion, there would be no record of any 
instruction to our children as to the 
one profession every woman is given 
by Nature.” 

Realizing this blank in our educa- 
tional system, the organized parents 
insisted that courses in home making 
and biology be included in school cur- 
ricula. At first this caused so much 
objection that it seriously threatened 
the life of the Association, but grad- 
ually, wisdom prevailed. The sophisti- 
cation of our youth today is not wholly 
the fault of home and school training; 
but rather, the influence of society 
made up largely of parents, it is true, 
—society made by the motion picture 
example, by the lax moral conditions 
since the War, by Prohibition and its 


repeal, and by the speed of this ma- 
chine age. It may take several generg- 
tions before a balance will be struck. It 
must come when the children of today 
become the parents of tomorrow. 
Social disease was another subject 
heretofore taboo which parents have 
dared to bring to the light of day. As 
early as 1908, P.T.A.s pleaded with 
State Health officials to acquaint the 
public with the fallacy of ignoring this 
danger to our youth. Too much credit 
cannot be given to the P.T.A. for the in- 
fluence brought to bear in the treat- 
ment of dependent and delinquent chil- 
dren, the establishment of Juvenile 
Courts, and correction and prevention 
made possible by separating Juvenile 
offenders from hardened criminals, 


UnFrorTUNATELY, much of the 
good accomplished by 1917 was under- 
mined by the war propaganda and the 
war itself. The Congress realizes that 
wholesale slaughter forced upon peace- 
loving peoples resulted in indifference 
to the value of human life. We know 
that death was not the worst effect; 
the crippling and blinding of shell- 
shocked souls was a greater calamity. 
The entire concept of spiritual heroism 
is lost in the immediate call of the 
physical. Banditry of today is a sort of 
distorted heroism. The sad part of it is 
that it appeals to the very young, and 
our so-called criminals are becoming 
younger each year. 

This is a new responsibility for us, 
members of the P.T.A., to stem this 
appalling tide of criminality. We can 
do it just as the pioneer woman awaked 
public conscience in other matters. 
They did not have the vote. We do. 
They were only a struggling few. 
“What can I do?” says one mother. 
“All the other mothers permit their 
children this and that liberty. My chil- 
dren want to be popular with their 
friends. They do not want to be consid- 
ered prigs.” The boys and girls say, 
“All the others do it. Why can’t I?” 

But we know that if all of us will act 
together, if we make the right thing 
general, we will get the cooperation of 
our children. It need not be done by 
forceful means. In fact, that would de- 
feat your purpose. Let communities get 
together and consider their problems 

- with sympathy and understanding for 
the young and a common desire to de- 
velop in the community, among parents 
and children alike, a respect for right 
standards of living, right standards of 
behavior. There is no body so powerful 
as the P.T.A. when its members work 
in unison. There is nothing they cannot 
do. For all that is fundamental in citi- 
zenship is in their hands. 

There is no reason to despair about 
the youth of today. On the contrary; 
the new education that is pulling away 
from bookish mass instruction toward 
independent, individual thought and 
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development is a step in the right direc- 
tion. The slogan, ‘Too young to vote, 
put not too young to think,” is urging 
youth into a live citizenry. 


QR cities and large towns have, with 
commendable public spirit, provided 
splendid schools for the education of 
children, and in many of our states 
consolidated schools are taking the 
place of the small, inadequate, rural 
puildings. This is a much brighter pic- 
ture. But the homes from which so 
many children come to attend these 
palatial schools have not been able to 
keep up. The little home with a little 
yard where a mother with a little in- 
come is doing her best for a little brood 
that is undernourished and starving 
for the advantages of education and 
the blessings an adequate home would 
give. It is conceded by educators and 
students of child development that the 
home is the most important field and 
the parents the most important educa- 
tors. The average home is not equipped 
physically, mentally, morally and fi- 
nancially to meet the education re- 


quirements of the children of today. 
While such “little homes” exist after 
forty years of effort to carry out the 
objects of the National Congress 
through its P.T.A. units, there is still 
need for pioneering if we are to live up 
to the aims and purposes of our far- 
seeing founders whose objects read, 
“to promote the welfare of children and 
youth in home, school, church and com- 
munity; to raise the standards of home 
life; to secure adequate laws for the 
care and protection of children and 
youth.” 

There is a new era at hand, whether 
we recognize it, or not. We are develop- 
ing leaders—leaders who do not arrive 
at leadership by chance, but by sound 
reasoning with an apprenticeship of 
real experience. We are developing a 
nation of clear thinking individuals, 
not goose-stepping battalions. In them 
lies our hope and our confidence. The 
future of the Congress lies in develop- 
ing better conditions and better under- 
standing of youth. 

For further reference material on 
the subject, see the Bulletin Board. 


THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


(Continued from page 11) 


citizenship even in its final and legal 
sense. This sort of thing is not yet 
common and calls for delicacy and 
skill on the educator’s part. If a father 
who supports a certain candidate, finds 
his son who is not yet of age, thinks 
that that candidate’s opponent put up 
a better argument at the meeting in 
the school house, he is more liable to 
blame the boy’s teacher for the situa- 
tion than to analyze his own views to 
see if his son be right or not. However, 
in those phases of citizenship which 
are voluntary, such as participation in 
the Red Cross and Community Fund 
drives, our schools are doing their full 
duty in both the number of contacts 
and thoroughness with which the child 
learns of those things for which duty 
is too stern a word and opportunity a 
much better one. 

There is, however, one more step to 
be made toward complete citizenship 
before the full task of home and school 
has been done. The child begins by ac- 
cepting rules. Little by little it learns 
how to make opinions about them and 
the rules which govern the adult world. 
The last step is to work patiently and 
altruistically to change the minds of 
others concerning those things which 
need to be changed but which are at 
present assented to. In the ultimate 
form this is called “taking an interest 
in politics.” 

How tragic it is that those words 
have come to have a sinister meaning. 
The popular meaning given to them is 
that if you take an interest in politics 
you are concerned in getting the money 
collected in taxes to flow into your 


pockets in large quantities. Here, par- 
ents can be of great help, for by the 
pattern of citizen activity they set their 
children they can give the word, poli- 
tics, its older and finer meaning. When 
we give to a campaign fund to elect 
a good candidate in the same spirit we 
give to the Community Chest, our 
children will give the same meaning 
to their own lives in such relations. 


WHEN we fold literature at our can- 
didate’s headquarters because our 


principles compel us to, then the merit | 
system which secures for us the fine | 


men and women who teach, will be 
carried by our boys and girls as they 
mature into every city hall, court 
house, and state government of the 
land. 

Because of tradition, and in great 
part, fear of misunderstanding, the 
school teacher cannot present to our 
boys and girls, the complete pattern 
of citizen participation. The teacher is 
paid out of public funds and is, there- 
fore, not quite a layman, even when 
city government is under discussion. 

But the parents are entirely free. It 
remains for them to offer the pattern 
of citizen activity to their children to 
complete all that school can do. Signs 
multiply that the educators have ac- 
cepted their task. Yesterday it was 
their task to train builders and crea- 
tors of a world made fit to live in from 
the physical point of view. Today it is 
to inspire citizens who will build the 
Great Society. The least any parent of 
a growing child can do is to cooperate 
continuously. 
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Teaching Children Property Rights 


Leo A. Sehmidt 


BSERVATION of the ills of the 
modern world—and we are all 
involved in one way or another—leads 
to the conclusion that one of our diffi- 
culties is a misunderstanding of, or 
lack of respect for, fundamental prop- 
erty rights. The writer’s own observa- 
tions as a father indicate that much of 
this lack of respect may have its roots 
in the training of school and preschool- 
age children. 

The earliest occasion at which the 
problem of property rights becomes 
manifest is the time when Johnny be- 
gins to crawl all over the floor and with 
this new-found power of locomotion 
discovers his ability to get at dozens of 
new and interesting objects. Possibly 
Johnny is still somewhat young to un- 
derstand mother’s “No, no, you mustn’t 
take that, that’s Nancy’s,” though 
Johnny’s intelligence is frequently un- 
derrated. But Nancy, who is three or 
four at this time, is not too young to 
understand when her precious posses- 
sions are thus protected from her ra- 
pacious young brother. The restrictions 
put upon Johnny are as much for 
Nancy’s education as for Johnny’s. If 
on these occasions, she is given the 
benefit of the property concept, she will 
be favorably conditioned to the whole 
idea, and will prove more amenable 
when she in turn must be restrict- 
ed with reference to the property of 
others. 

It might be argued that this insis- 
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tence upon the child’s rights in his 
property will lead to selfishness upon 
his part, but actual experience leads to 
the contrary conclusion. If Nancy feels 
essentially secure in her possessions, 
she can afford to be and will be gener- 
ous; whereas with a feeling of insecur- 
ity she is forced into a jealous, protec- 
tive attitude in self-defense. 

If, now, we go one step further and 
let Nancy decide more or less specifi- 
cally with which of her toys she will 
let Johnny play, and which should be 
considered sacrosanct, we teach her to 
regulate her property relations on a 
rational, rather than emotional, basis. 
How one wishes that that lesson had 
been learned by some of the children 
of forty or fifty years ago! 

But it is in the years of five to ten 
or twelve that the problems of property 
begin to present themselves in a more 
varied and difficult form. At these ages 
there is certain to be a great deal of 
use of the property of others by all 
children. 

The child should of course take good 
care of his own toys, using them prop- 
erly to prevent breakage, protecting 
them from getting lost, bringing them 
in at night to prevent damage from 
the weather, and so forth. These are 
common sense thrift lessons and need- 
ed badly by most modern children. 

The property concept is not involved, 
however, until the question of the care 
of another child’s toy arises. Johnny 


should be taught that while it is stupid 
to abuse his own toys, it is stupid and 
unfair to abuse his sister’s or friend's 
toys. These generalizations are for the 
parents who read this, but let us be 
very clear on this point—our children 
do not think or learn in generaliza- 
tions. We must teach them the concept 
of property rights by concrete applica- 
tions. For instance: 

Recently Nancy (10) and Gretchen 
(6) were painting with Nancy’s water- 
colors. Nancy was called away and 
gave Gretchen permission to continue 
using the paints. Gretchen’s friend 
Ann (6) arrived on the scene and the 
two youngsters expanded the painting 
project to an unreasonably large scale 
which very soon used up practically 
all of Nancy’s paints. 

The facts were clear. Nancy was 
very much aggrieved. In a discussion 
between Nancy, Gretchen and Father, 
it was decided that Gretchen must re- 
place the paints out of her rather slim 
popsicle allowance. 

The actual sacrifice of two popsicles 
was a considerable punishment for the 
six-year-old and one can hear a lot of 
soft-hearted readers say, “Oh how 
mean!” But remember, this was 4 les- 
son which would stick for a long time. 
Gretchen felt that the decision was 
just. Nancy felt protected in her rights 
and knew very well that the same re- 
sponsibility would be expected of her 
with regard to Gretchen’s possessions. 
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The little lesson, being fully concrete, 
js worth more than any number of gen- 
eral talks on the subject and since the 
punishment (restitution) fits the of- 
fense (waste) very closely, it will be 
much more effective than any of the 
unintelligent procedures such as scold- 
ing, spanking or putting to bed. 

When the problems leave the family 
pounds, involving the neighbors’ chil- 
dren and their toys, it takes on the 
additional difficulty of inter-family pol- 
icy. One cannot, of course, hold the 
neighbors’ children as accountable as 
one’s own, unless fortunately the 
neighbors themselves are in entire 
sympathy with the idea. However, 
when one’s own child has misused or 
damaged the neighbor’s child’s toy, the 
opportunity for a lesson is just as good 
as if the case involved only intra-fam- 
ily factors. 


THE problem of trespass is a varia- 
tion of the property problem that re- 
quires careful consideration. Of course 
the free play of children is far more 
important than the plush perfection of 
the lawn, and any insistence on lot lines 
as boundaries to play is overdoing the 
property concept. The essential ele- 
ment in the trespass problem is the 
recognition of the difference between 
normal wear and tear and unnecessary 
damage to the property technically 
trespassed upon. 

Of course the lawn will get a certain 
amount of punishment from a childish 
game of football, but if my lawn and 
the Heisers’ together are the only feas- 
ible gridiron, well, the lawn will just 
have to take it. And if a few tender 
shoots of the elderberry bush in the 
corner get nicked by a wild pass or 
two, that’s just too bad. Such damage 
is normal and therefore allowable. 

But, if David Heiser tries out his 
new trench-digger on the wet spot on 
my lawn, because he wants to see how 
it works in mud which his yard doesn’t 
provide, or if the gang starts breaking 
off the stiff but brittle elderberry shoots 
to make a lot of “throwing spears,” 
these things are unnecessary damage. 
Sometimes the line is hard to draw. 
Usually restitution for the damage is 
not feasible but usually a plan of pro- 
cedure can be worked out to fit the na- 
ture of the offense, and thus gradually 
to build up the child’s sense of justice 
and fair play. 

For instance: The children of the 
neighborhood have for years been al- 
lowed to eat all the currants they want- 
ed “from the two bushes at the end of 
the row.” When recently the berries on 
the other bushes looked somehow more 
enticing, and eight pairs of feet tram- 
pled a couple of rows of carrots in get- 
ting at the forbidden fruit, the logical 
and very instructive result was that the 
children were not allowed access to 
currants for the period of a week which 


In writing to 


gave the children a chance to think. 

A somewhat complicated trespass 
problem arose a year or so ago when 
the writer, needing a safe place for his 
favorite sport of archery, built a steep 
mound out of sods and brush as a back- 
stop for the target. The mound was in 
the corner of a vacant lot next door to 
the Tostesons’. Tommy Tosteson (7) 
and his gang found the mound to be a 
great attraction in the otherwise flat 
lot. It was a hill, a cliff, a high building, 
a fort, and they were mountain-goats, 
porch climbers, artillery men and what- 
not. All of which amusements meant 
climbing the mound and sliding off. 
Children are not usually mentioned in 
geography books as a leading cause of 
erosion, but what happened again and 
again to that mound proves that the 
textbooks are simply remiss. 

Then, luckily, someone gave Tommy 
a bow and arrow, and while he won’t 
seriously need the backstop of a mound 
for some time yet, his new toy gave 
just the opening needed. Something 
like the following conversation turned 
the trick: 

“Well, Tom, now that you have a 
bow, I suppose you'll be needing to use 
the mound I built.” 

“Yes, I guess I will. Boy, does this 
bow shoot hard!” 

“Well, now, are we going to be 
friends and get together to protect this 


mound? You and your gang could sure | 


protect it easy from the other kids in 
the neighborhood. What about it?” 

“Gee, I guess I want to be friends. 
Anyhow, I won’t climb on the mound 
any more!” 

Half an hour later, the writer ob- 
served, unknown to the participants, a 
little ceremony. Tommy had gathered 
his gang in the vacant lot, he had ap- 
parently explained the situation and 
now was administering an oath to the 
followers. One after another, he made 
them stand up. 

“Raise your right hand.” The loyal 
subject did so. 

‘““Now say like I do, ‘I swear’.” 

“I swear.” 

“That I will not climb on Mr. 
Schmidt’s mound.” 

“That I will not climb on Mr. 
Schmidt’s mound.” 

“And I will not knock chunks off of 
it.” 

“And I will not knock chunks off of 
gg 

The restraining force of the oath has 
undoubtedly been much aided by the 
fact that several more members of the 
gang have since been given bows and 
arrows. Anyway, the process of erosion 
has subsided to the small effects of 
wind, rain and other textbook factors, 
and again a property right is given 
protection, this time by demonstrating 
a community of interest in the prop- 
erty sought to be protected. 

The general (Continued on page 34) 
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prises a two-year area in the “edu- 
cational ladder’ just beyond high 
school or secondary school. It offers 
courses equivalent in requirements, ex- 
tent and difficulty to those of the first 
two years of the usual four-year col- 
lege. To be admitted to the junior col- 
lege a student must have satisfactorily 
completed high school. 


@DNE of the most important problems 
of the junior college, if not the most 
significant one, is ‘What shall be the 
nature of the course of study offered?” 
Shall it be two years of the traditional 
liberal arts sort, in which emphasis is 
laid on foreign languages, higher math- 
ematics, and ancient history? In other 
words, shall the junior college be pre- 
paratory for entrance to the junior 
year of the old-line college? Or shall 
the course of study in the junior college 
be something quite new and thereby 
serve as the rounding out of what 
might be termed the period of general 
education? To this end, shall the stud- 
ies offer on a rather mature level an 
over-view of the principal fields of 
knowledge? Or, from another point of 
view, shall the junior college offer ter- 
minal training in what has been called 
the semi-professions ? 

As a matter of fact, there are, 
among the 528 junior colleges in the 
United States, institutions that offer 
all three of the alternative programs of 
study suggested in the foregoing para- 
graph. There are also schools that give 
only two years of the traditional liberal 
arts college. Then, again, there are 
some junior colleges in which terminal 
courses are provided so that the youth 
may fit themselves to be secretaries, 
junior accountants, laboratory techni- 
cians, draftsmen, nurses, advertising 
workers, and many similar semi-pro- 
fessional people. 

The present tendency in junior col- 
leges is toward the organizing of new 
courses—to be required of all students 

that shall serve as surveys of the 
fundamental contributions made to 
modern life by the principal fields of 
knowledge. For example, well con- 
structed survey courses are offered in 
the biological sciences, in the physical 
sciences, in the social sciences, and in 
the humanities. Modern educational 
theory holds that everyone, no matter 
what his later vocational activities 
may be, needs a well rounded general 
education. Further, this aim cannot be 
realized fully in the high school, both 
by reason of the wide extent of knowl- 
edge and by reason of lack of intellec- 
tual maturity of high school students 
to appreciate and understand certain 
aspects of general education. 

Together with these offerings of sur- 
vey courses that all students must 
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THE FAMILY REACHES COLLEGE AGE 


(Continued from page 19) 


take, the junior college in America is 
offering its youth the chance to study 
subjects in which each individual has 
particular interest and enthusiasms. 
Thus young people today who attend 


WHY DONT PARENTS 
VISIT THE SCHOOL? 


The following verses were discovered in an old 
school book, published about 1860, by a member 
of the Bridgewater, Conn., Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, 
They visit the drill to see murderous 
sabres, 


They visit the circus, they visit their 
neighbors. 
They visit their flocks, and the servant 
who labors, 
Now why don’t they visit the school? 


They care for their horses, they care 
for their dollars, 
They care for their 
fancy fine collars; 
But little, we think, do they care for 
their scholars, 
Because they don’t visit the school. 


lodges, they 


We know we from hunger and cold are 
protected, 
In knowledge and virtue our minds 
are directed, 
But still we do think, we are sadly 
neglected, 
Because they don’t visit the school. 


Now if they come, they'll find all in 
their places, 
With nicely combed hair, with clean 
hands and clean faces, 
All pleasant and happy with nought 
that disgraces; 
Now why don’t they visit the school? 


CHORUS 
Oh dear, what can the matter be? 
Dear, dear, what can the matter be? 
Dear, dear, what can the matter be ? 
Parents don’t visit the school. 


certain junior colleges may round out 
their general education on the college 
level and at the same time secure, if 
they so desire, preparation for en- 
trance to some occupation. 

It must not be assumed that the 
character of the junior college is set- 
tled and fixed for, in all probability, it 
is an institution that is likely to adapt 
itself rather easily to the needs and de- 
mands of society. 

Ever since 1902, the opening date of 
the first public junior college still in 
existence, the number of both privately 
and publicly supported junior colleges 
has increased very rapidly. For exam- 
ple, since 1928, there has been an in- 
crease of 29 per cent in the number of 
reported junior colleges and an in- 
crease of 156 per cent in enrolment of 
students in them. In all the 528 junior 
colleges reported in December, 1936, 
there were over 129,000 students. Of all 
these colleges, 43 per cent are support- 
ed by public taxation. While there are 





fewer public junior colleges than there 
are private ones, 70 per cent of all the 
young men and women students in ju- 
nior colleges are in public institutions. 

That American communities believe 
in the junior college is shown by the 
rapid increase in the number of junior 
colleges supported by public taxation. 
That American parents are taking ad- 
vantage of these institutions near their 
homes is proved by the steadily in- 
creasing enrolment in the public junior 
colleges. In fact, from December, 1935, 
to December, 1936, the net increase in 
enrolments in public junior colleges 
was 9.4 per cent as compared with a 
net decrease of 2.5 per cent for the pri- 
vately supported junior colleges. 

But whether one emphasizes the re- 
cent rapid growth of the public junior 
college or not, one is bound to be im- 
pressed by the phenomenal rise of the 
junior college, both private and public, 
during the past thirty years. In only 
four states are there no junior colleges 

-Delaware, Nevada, Rhode Island and 
Wyoming. One is impressed too by the 
vigor of the challenge given by the ju- 
nior college to the traditional American 
colleges. Everything points now to an 
increase in the strength of the junior 
college and to their growth in favor in 
the eyes of the public, for the junior 
college bids fair to offer to American 
youth a type of general education and 
a preparation for occupational life that 
are sorely needed. 


NOTE: For information regarding ju- 
nior colleges in your area, write to the 
Department of Education of your state. 
Also, for a statistical study, see Doak 
S. Campbell’s “Directory of the Junior 
College, 1937,” in Junior College Jour- 
nal, vol. VII, #4 (January, 1937), p. 
209, ff. 

For further reference material on 
this subject see the Bulletin Board. 


TEACHING CHILDREN 
PROPERTY RIGHTS 


(Continued from page 33) 
principles of fair play apply to this 
problem of property rights as well as 
elsewhere. One really well-advised, en- 
tirely concrete lesson, experienced at 
just the right time, is worth more than 
any amount of harping, moralizing and 
generalizing. 

Just as the accurate diagnosis of an 
illness is the prerequisite of proper 
treatment, so the recognition of the ex- 
act nature of any trespassing on the 
rights of others is the necessary pre- 
requisite to its effective treatment. 

It is hoped that this article may help 
other parents in recognizing the prob- 
lem of property rights as such and that 
they may more often feel the great 
satisfaction of having worked out 4 
solution to a specific problem. 

For further reference material on 
this subject see the Bulletin Board. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE CHILD'S RELIGION? 


(Continued from page 16) 


through the church or synagogue. He 


should early be placed in a group 


where the values of religious living 
are exalted through the mediums of 
stories, songs, prayers and simple 
deeds of kindness and service. As he 
grows to understand more of this 
institutional meaning of religion he 
will come to see himself as a sharer 
in the work of helping to make the 
world a better place in which to live. 
He will come to feel, as he realizes 
more of this heritage, that he belongs 
to that glorious company of men, 
women and children who have, 
throughout the ages, borne ahead of 
the race that ark in which are carried 
the things most worth passing on to 
posterity. The experience of belonging 
to such a group will answer one of the 
deep needs of his life and save him 
from the pain and the heart-hunger of 
those who never find themselves be- 
cause they never lose themselves in 
something greater and more abiding 
than their own lives. 

One will, of course, guard carefully 
against creating little religious snobs. 
The genuine religious attitude is al- 
ways characterized by a humility born 
of the realization of human limita- 
tions. It remembers one who long ago 
said: “Why callest thou me good? 
None is good, save one, that is, God.” 


CONDUCT IS 
(Continued 
otherwise; we cannot advise absti- 
nence from alcohol, tobacco, or any- 
thing else while practicing indulgence; 
we cannot fly into rages and throw 
things while demanding self-control of 
our children—we cannot do these in- 
consistent things and reasonably ex- 
pect our children, who pattern their 
conduct after our own, to do as we say 
rather than as we do. The things we 
do thunder so loudly that our children 
cannot hear what we say. And no won- 
der, for we must say it without con- 
viction as long as our acts do not 
square with our words. 


ONE hears much, these days, about 
lack of discipline in the world. Our 
children, so runs the complaint, have 
no sense of responsibility, they have 
no realization of obligations. There are, 
indeed, many adults who advocate a 
life of self-expression, without much 
regard for self-control. It is no wonder 
we have undisciplined children, when 
they live their lives in the presence of 
undisciplined parents. The punishment 
meted out in blind rage, often reflect- 
ing merely the irritation of the parent 
rather than any genuine transgression 
on the part of the child, is not calcu- 
lated to improve the poise and the self- 


In writing to 


Such attitudes as have been out- 
lined will hardly be achieved, it is un- 
necessary to say, without the active 
cooperation of the parents. An indica- 
tion of the fact that there are num- 
bers of modern young parents who are 
trying to do something positive about 
the religious training of their children 
is evidenced by many facts. A few 
years ago members of the Junior 
League of New York City asked the 
dean of the Harvard Divinity School 
to come and conduct an open forum 
on these problems. So helpful were the 
conferences that the speaker was 
called to other cities to perform the 
same service. The results of these con- 
ferences have been incorporated in a 
book entitled “What You Owe Your 
Child” by Willard L. Sperry. There 
have been other helpful studies of this 


nature, some of which contain valu- 
able suggestions for further study. 


Also public libraries, ministers and 
religious educators will gladly suggest 
books to the parent who is actively in- 
terested. An excursion into this field 
might prove at once a valuable in- 
tellectual and cultural adventure for 
the parents and a decided indirect help 
to their children whose religious ideas 
are taking shape as they live and grow. 

For further reference material see 
the Bulletin Board. 


CONTAGIOUS 


from page 9) 


control of the child. Above all the at- 
tempt to impose on the child restric- 
tions which the parents reject for 
themselves is so patently hypocritical 
that no intelligent child should be ex- 
pected to fall for it. 

Children should not, of course, ex- 
pect to do everything their elders do; 
but there are some standards which 
are not matters of age, parenthood or 
childhood. Honesty, self-control, in- 
tegrity, courtesy, and consideration are 
qualities in the child which will arise 
only through the steady day-by-day 
influence of parents who practice 
them. Talking about courtesy, and five 
minutes later slamming the door in the 
face of the itinerant vendor who wishes 
to sell a bar of soap, is sure to have but 
one result. The action will be emulated 
more readily than the lecture will be 
translated into conduct. 


WorST of all the parent whose deeds 
belie his words suffers in the esteem 
of the child. When that happens, what- 
ever chance may have existed for suc- 
cessful training of the child in the way 
in which he should go, grows dimmer 
and ultimately is lost. 

For further reference material see 
the Bulletin Board. 
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early bedtime, is going to take a whole 
lot of parental self control and a stern 
eye on the friends and relatives. For 
the meal is to be served to the child 
as it is served to every other member 
of the family. No remarks about poor 
appetite or don’t you like that darling 
and shall Mother get you something 
else. No visible attention paid as to 
whether the food is eaten or left. No 
urging to try to eat just a little more 

to please Mother. Nervous children 
are suffering, as much as anything 
else, from over-attention. Let them 
alone. Give them time to act and feel 
like other people. Imagine yourself, at 
the start of every meal, the center of 
solicitous fussing and you will realize 
why and where some of these small 
appetites get smaller. A watched pot 
never boils—and a watched appetite 
never functions. No need to fear that 
the little angel will starve to death 
from lack of food. The desire for it 
will come when the realization seeps 
in that nobody is going to make a 
commotion whether one eats or not. 
All this sage advice, of course, after 
you have had the child examined by a 
good doctor and have been assured 
there is no physical cause for poor ap- 
petite. 

Then, let the mealtime be cheerful. 
Save your tales of low finances and 
personal differences for some other 
occasion when the gastric juices are 
not involved, and the children not pres- 
ent. Little people have a great faculty 
for hearing and absorbing anything 
which you regard as over their heads 
and many ten-year-olds, and younger, 
worry a good deal about adult prob- 
lems which they don’t quite under- 
stand. One child of nine whom I heard 
about was in the hospital with an in- 


MARGARET IS SO NERVOUS! 


(Continued from page 21) 


testinal upset for which the doctors 
could find no bodily reason. Finally, 
one day, to an understanding nurse 
she confessed that she was so worried 
because her mother and her daddy 
were always saying, “Another year 
like this one and we'll all be in the Poor 
House!” Light remarks often lie 
heavily on small minds and small 
stomachs. 

“Fresh air,’ said Doctor Andrews 
“is one of the cheapest and most valu- 
able medicines in the world.” And so 
it is when accompanied by freedom of 
spirit. So easy to keep too maternal an 
eye out of the window and call too 
often, “Be careful of the porch, darling, 
you might hurt yourself.” “Get up off 
the damp ground, Margaret—you 
might catch cold.” A hundred times a 
day most of us give our children too 
many instructions, make them too 
conscious of themselves, break in on 
their thoughts and their interests with 
unnecessary commands and admoni- 
tions. They used to tell us to count ten 
before giving voice to anger. We had 
better count twenty before telling our 
children to do or not to do something. 
By that time the seeming necessity is 
usually past and the wear and tear 
on nerves is eased to just that much. 
Try it for a day and see how much 
easier it is all around. 

Another temptation we shall have 
to resist, if we are to help these chil- 
dren to steady nerves and a happy 
life, is the tendency to let them take 
part in too many outside activities. A 
tense child is usually a bright child and 
is self driven to take on too much. The 
school play is fine, athletics are fine, 
music and dancing are fine—but too 
much is exhausting. Limit the amount 
of these things. Let the child choose 
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what she wants most and then stick 
to that and forget the rest. Life is g 
long stretch ahead of her and there 
will be plenty of opportunity to try 
out all sorts of interests. Your ears wij] 
often hear the wail of, “But all the 
rest of the girls do it!” Fortunately, as 
individual mothers and fathers, what 
all the rest of the girls do is no con. 
cern of ours. We must bring up our 
own as seems best and accept the re- 
sentment as one of the hazards of 
parenthood. 

The nervous, high strung child ig 
half sick and doesn’t know it. Best 
that she shouldn’t be conscious of it, 
Best that we keep it to ourselves and 
spend our energies on helping her to 
grow out of it and overcome it by every 
physical and mental means at our 
command. And, most of all, to spend 
a little of that time and energy on 
ourselves to overcome our own ten- 
sions and irritabilities so that they 
don’t react and create the very thing 
which we are trying to avoid in our 
children. 

For further reference material on 
this subject see the Bulletin Board. 


THE NEED FOR SUCCESS 
(Continued from page 7) 


all. This would be a particularly help- 
ful attitude in many families where 
most of the tendencies seem to be 
the other way. The parents who take 
the view that each child can do every- 
thing will at least avoid imposing arti- 
ficial blinders upon the child’s eyes and 
weighting his legs with unnecessary 
halters. Regardless of individual differ- 
ences in abilities the home must foster 
in the child a conviction that he can 
succeed. In this way it gives the child 
the lovely gift of confidence, through 
which he may be released for the most 
varied achievements. 

We have all observed children at the 
seashore or in the lake, and the marked 
differences in their learning to swim. 
They all can learn to swim, but some 
never learn this while some learn slow- 
ly and others rapidly. The attitude of 
the parents, of course, is of marked 
importance here. Fearful mothers may 
keep the child close to shore and close 
to them, until the child’s feeling of se- 
curity depends upon this. Impatient 
fathers sometimes demand of the child 
a fearlessness or determined effort for 
which he is not ready. They may re- 
quire him to float without assistance, 
instead of which the child may go 
under and come up choking and cry- 
ing, in mingled terror and rage. If the 
parent forces the child beyond his in- 
clinations, the child may acquire such 
a sense of failure as to make him re- 
treat from the water and fail to learn 
to swim for years, if ever. 

At the opening of this article we said 
the child has to learn how to do many 
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TURNING THE CALENDAR BACKWARD IN A FOUNDERS DAY PLAY, at 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, when the junior high school parent-teacher association 
celebrated the birthday of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. An 
amusing skit, depicting the early days of the National Congress of Mothers, was 
presented by the cast shown above. Costumes of the gay nineties worn by the play- 
ers lead one to believe that modern fashions aren’t so bad after all. 

Founders Day programs similar to this will be presented this month in parent- 


teacher meetings throughout the land. 


things, has to acquire attitudes toward 
learning these things, and finally has 
to acquire attitudes toward himself. 
A pleasant sense of success facilitates 
the learning process, and develops an 
attitude of confidence toward learning 
to do new things. This applies to the 
acquisition of habits, of motor skills, 
word skills or skill in dealing with so- 
cial situations. Finally, we said the 
child has to acquire attitudes toward 
himself as a person who succeeds or 
fails, who will be able to undertake new 
activities, accept new responsibilities, 
or who must cling in terror to the fa- 
miliar and the limited way of life. 

No part of the child’s development is 
more important than the development 
of the picture of himself, the image, 
which he acquires. Young people are 
often particularly distressed and 
storm-tossed because they feel con- 
fused as to the kind of persons they 
really are. Some people never gain any 
adequate picture of themselves, nor 
even a sufficiently consistent picture to 
make them acceptable as workers, 
members of society or of a new family. 
A foolish person may appear to have a 
conception of himself as capable of 
vast performances for which he is not 
competent. Some persons habitually 
over-estimate themselves just as others 
habitually under-estimate themselves. 
The picture formed in childhood needs 
to be corrected by the test of reality as 
we grow older, and learning to accept 
limitations or to endure failure at the 
moment is a part of development. But 
the person who has the strength to do 
this is not the child who was frightened 
and hampered by a sense of failure, 
but the child who through the develop- 
ment of confidence has been able to 











try himself out in many situations and 


to learn from these situations. Through 
repeated small successes he has ac- 
a confidence that he can do 
many things; he has elaborated a pic- 
ture of himself as a human being who 
has value and capacity; as he believes 
in this picture he can work on and 
struggle on without the immediate re- 
ward of success, postponing this re- 
ward 


quired 


must come eventually. From the child 
who under his mother’s smiling encour- 
agement learns to tie his shoe laces to 
the scientist who works twenty years 
to secure a certain result there is a 
straight line of development, just as 
there is between the child indoctrinated 
with failure in the simple tasks of his 
daily living and the tramp who sits on 
the bench in the sun without any ob- 
jective strong enough to move him to 
action and serious endeavor. Most chil- 
dren do not grow up to become great 
scientists nor ineffectual tramps, but 
it is safe to say that the lives of great 
numbers of persons have been made 
less full, less rich and exciting because 
as children they did not gain a sense of 
freedom to undertake all sorts of 
things, to respond to a wide variety 
of stimulation, and to achieve success. 

“IT told you you couldn’t do that; 
now see what a mess you made; you 
aren't big enough, strong enough, 
smart enough, pretty enough to do 
that.” This sort of refrain has no place 
in the home or the school; it should be 
replaced by “of course you can,” or at 
the least by ‘‘try and see.” Success for 
the child is quite as important as vita- 
mins; both are necessary for his nour- 
ishment and growth into a competent 
human being. 


because he can believe that it | 











Is your PTA 
using and 
promoting 

the 
National 


Parent-Teacher? 


Subscriptions may be taken 
at parent-teacher meetings 
because the National Par- 
ent-Teacher is the official 
Magazine of the National 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers (known to you as 


“The PTA”). 


The material in it is of 
special interest to program 
chairmen and study group 
leaders, for the first essen- 
tial for the individual or 
the group studying some 
particular subject is au- 
thentic, detailed, practical 
information, attractively 
assembled available 
without undue expense. It 
is to be found in the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher. 
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parent education 


adapted for the use of 
study groups of parents 
and teachers and of par- 
ent-teacher associations 
which are encouraging a 
participating membership 
through the diseussion 


method. 
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to parent-teacher associa- 
tions and study groups. 
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FOUNDERS DAY—FEBRUARY 17 


ARENT-TEACHER associations all 
pr: the land join this month in 
celebrating Founders Day—February 
17—commemorating the 41st anniver- 
sary of the founding of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. In 
pageants, plays, and other programs, 
there will be told again the always 
thrilling story of the founding of the 
National Congress of Mothers, in 
Washington, D. C., in 1897 by Mrs. 
Alice McLellan Birney and Mrs. 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst. 

The inspiration of the Congress 
Founders lives on in the work which 
they established for the purposes so 
well-expressed in the Congress Ob- 
jects: 

“To promote the welfare of children 
and youth in home, school, church, and 
community; to raise the standards of 
home life; to secure adequate laws for 
the care and protection of children and 
youth. 

“To bring into closer relation the 
home and the school that parents and 
teachers may cooperate intelligently in 
the training of the child, and to de- 
velop between educators and the gen- 
eral public such united efforts as will 
secure for every child the highest ad- 
vantages in physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual education.” 

A Founders Day program, “Through 
the Years,” will be presented on the 
Parent-Teacher Radio Forum, on 
February 16, from 4:30 to 5:00 p.m., 
over the Blue Network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The 
broadcast will be under the joint direc- 
tion of Mrs. Percy Powell, National 
Founders Day Chairman, Mrs. Fred 
M. Raymond, Former Founders Day 
Chairman, now Congress Publications 
Chairman, and Miss Mary England, 
Membership Chairman. 

The Fortieth Anniversary of the 
Congress, observed last year, saw the 
production of some unusually interest- 
ing and dramatic programs. Delightful 
accounts of many of these programs 
were published in the state parent- 
teacher bulletins, typical of which are 
the following: 


California Parent-Teacher—The 
pageant, “The Spirit of P.T.A.,” one 
of the most beautiful ever given by the 
association, was presented by the 
Standard Parent-Teacher Association. 
The stage setting was built to resem- 
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THE P. T. A. at Work 


EDITED BY CLARICE WADE, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 


ble a large altar—at the foot of which 
burned two candles, representing the 
founders, Mrs. Phoebe Hearst and Mrs. 
Alice Birney. The altar was ten feet 
high and consisted of two platforms, 
one higher than the other. At the top 
of the altar a white gate opened. 
Greenery and potted plants were ar- 
ranged artistically. The spirit of the 
past entered, carrying a candelabra of 
four candles. She lighted her candles 
from one of those before the altar and 
standing between them delivered the 
message of the founders. Four past 
presidents, representing the four cor- 
ner stones, entered and lighted their 
candles from the torch of the spirit 
of the past. 

The spirit of the present, followed by 
the officers of the present; came onto 
the platform lighting her torch from 
that of the spirit of the past, and the 
officers lighting their candles from her 
torch. Finally the spirit of the future, 
mounted the highest platform and 
stood between the white gates, having 
lighted her candelabra from the torch 
of the spirit of the present.—MRs. 
HUGH SMITH, Publicity Chairman, 
Seventh District. 


The juvenile court was one of the 
first projects of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers when it was 
founded forty years ago. What more 
fitting celebration of this anniversary 
could there be than the proposal of the 
Second District, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Joseph Morcombe, our presi- 
dent, to work for the establishment of 
a Children’s Court, a combined juvenile 
court and superior court with a full- 
time judge, thereby eliminating the 
trials in which minors are involved 
from the superior court and the subse- 
quent dragging out of cases sometimes 
for six months or more as sometimes 
happens.—Mkrs. A. W. JOHNSON, Pub- 
licity Chairman, Second District. 


Minnesota Parent-Teacher—The cel- 
ebration of Founders Day, February 
17, begun in 1910, offers an opportunity 
to every local unit to stress the purpose 
of parent-teacher work, emphasizing 
the ideals and inspiration of the found- 
ers through a study of the movement. 

It also provides a fine opportunity to 
present the achievements of the organ- 
ization, to emphasize the nationwide 
responsibility of every individual to 


every child, and share in the extension 
of the parent-teacher work in the state, 
the nation, and the world. 

Special activities for the Founders 
Day committee should include the giy- 
ing of wide publicity to Founders Day 
through press notices, radio talks, cir- 
culars, and releases, the stimulating of 
interest in Founders Day observance 
by using as many people on the pro- 
gram as possible (preferably adults), 

These activities might also include 
the presenting of Founders Day pa- 
geant and program for division mate- 
rial listed in the Announcement of Na- 
tional Congress publications, or in us- 
ing original material prepared by a 
well qualified person. 

A freewill gift, usually obtained by 
a freewill offering taken at the Febru- 
ary meeting, should be sent to the state 
treasurer for national and state exten- 
sion work to be divided equally be- 
tween state and national organizations. 


Ohio Parent-Teacher—TIf a local unit 
has never celebrated Founders Day at 
some time during February, this would 
be a fine time to start the custom. It 
will strengthen the members in the 
traditions of the organization and give 
an opportunity for the recognition of 
the service of the local leaders and 
workers. 

Dayton and Montgomery County 
Council has had a Founders Day cele- 
bration every year since the council 
was organized. This year there was a 
banquet followed by a program. The 
Dayton Mothersingers gave several se- 
lections. Honor was given to the charter 
members and former presidents of the 
council, and a playlet, entitled ‘Forty 
Years of Service,” was presented. A 
birthday offering for the extension 
work of the National Congress was 
taken. 

Numerous Founders Day programs 
were reported by districts and coun- 
cils, as well as local units. 


Tennessee Parent-Teacher — The 
Founders Day program brings before 
the members of each parent-teacher 
association the high purposes which 
have inspired the founders and leaders 
of this child-centered movement for 
forty years. The same motives are to- 
day inspiring hundreds of thousands 
of members of P.T.A.s to work togeth- 
er unitedly to safeguard the interests 
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Utah State Capitol, with a section of Memory Grove in the foreground. Salt Lake City will be the scene of the 42nd An- 


nual Convention of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, May 15-20 


of all children. Founders Day is a time 
for renewing our loyalty to these ideals 
and our devotion to their realization 
for every child—everywhere. The 
Mothers of America organized years 
ago to elevate the standards of home 
life; to secure wiser, more intelligent 
parenthood; to work for the welfare of 
all children. As advisers they have had 
some of the leading men and women of 
this country. No work for child welfare 
can be successful that does not take 
into its counsel the parents. The power 
rests primarily with them to make or 
mar the little lives entrusted to their 
care. 

The state Founders Day chairman, 
Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, lent a photo- 
graph taken in the early days of the 
organization of the Mothers Congress 
for the Founders Day issue of the state 
bulletin. In the picture reproduced in 
the bulletin are shown the members 
of the Board of the First Mothers Con- 
gress, photographed in front of Mrs. 
Theodore W. Birney’s home at Chevy 
Chase, Maryland. 


NEWS NOTES FROM LOCAL 
UNITS AND STATE BRANCHES 


Music receives major emphasis in 
many of the associations comprising 
the BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Among the activities sponsored are 
the following: A class in history of 
music; musical current events; pro- 
gram notes for the Birmingham Civic 
Symphony Orchestra; a class directed 
by local musicians and teachers from 
the WPA Educational Division. Verse 
Speaking choirs have been organized 


in several parent-teacher music 


classes. Grand opera is studied in the 
classes. 


A pot-luck supper begins the evening 
programs of the CHINA, MAINE, 
P. T. A., a rural unit which draws 
members from four neighboring vil- 
lages. Meetings are rotated in such a 
way that each neighborhood is re- 
sponsible for two meetings a year. A 
business session is held following the 
monthly supper, which, with a speak- 
er, illustrated lecture, or some serious 
discussion, makes up the main pro- 
gram of the evening. A _ recreation 
period, with musical games, geog- 
raphy and spelling drills, and a con- 
test, closes the evening. 


Maine Parent-Teacher bulletin re- 
ports a number of interesting local unit 
activities: 

SKOWHEGAN Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation last year organized a “‘Coordinat- 
ing Council” composed of representa- 
tives from all groups interested in the 
welfare of children. It is believed that 
such a council will help eliminate dupli- 
cation of effort among the groups and 
that it will promote economy and 
strength. 

Safety has been the main interest of 
MECHANIC FALLS P.T.A. since it was 
formed last year. 

Saco P.T.A. plans to serve hot lunch- 
es to school children this year, as in 
the past. Smallpox and diphtheria 
clinics follow the annual Summer 
Round-Up of the Children. 

MEXxIco Parent-Teacher Association 
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is interested in vocational education 
this year, and is sponsoring a practical 
experiment in vocational work in the 
grades. 


Excerpts from an article entitled 
“P.T.A. and the Board of Education” 
in The Texas Outlook, August 1937, by 
Janice Prather Brickley, President, 
DENTON Parent-Teacher Association: 
... “Allied with the American System 
of education are two organizations 
which are outgrowths of the demo- 
cratic attitude developed by the early 
American settlers. These are the par- 
ent-teacher association and the board 
of education. Each grew out of the ex- 
periences and needs of the American 
people. Each was instituted by the peo- 
ple and is controlled by the people. Be- 
cause of the relationship that the two 
organizations bear to the public, it is 
desirable that they cooperate in keep- 
ing the goodwill of the people whom 
they represent. ... 

“Interests of the two organizations 
are similar and many times their activ- 
ities overlap. The ultimate aim of each 
organization is child welfare. Both or- 
ganizations are interested in laws af- 
fecting children. Both are interested in 
influencing public opinion in behalf of 
education. They can be of great help to 
each other, or they can block each oth- 
er’s progress. ... 

“A desirable way of promoting co- 
operation between trustees and parents 
is the defining of the spheres of influ- 
ence of the two groups. The overlap- 
ping of the two fields of service brings 
about confusion as to the exact respon- 
sibilities of each organization. If the 
trustees and parent-teacher associa- 








tion of a given school unite in a study 
of the two spheres of influence and de- 
fine the duties and responsibilities of 
each group as nearly as possible, much 
destructive criticism would be pre- 
vented and better cooperation brought 
about. 

“Closer relationships between the 
board of education and the parent- 
teacher association could be further 
advanced if the association would ex- 
tend to the board of education an invi- 
tation to appear on the regular parent- 
teacher program sometime during the 
year. This would provide opportunity 
for the board members to acquaint par- 
ents with the problems which confront 
them in administering the schools. Dr. 
C. H. Judd goes so far as to suggest 
that the board of education conduct 
meetings at which instruction is given 
to parent-teacher members in school 
law, school administration, and meth- 
ods of teaching... 

“A greater need for the combined ef- 
forts of the organizations in enlisting 
the support of the public is that of the 
support of candidates for the position 
of school trustees who have a vital in- 
terest in the affairs of the school... . 
William McAndrew, Editor of School 
and Society, reminds us that we have 
no organization composed of citizens 
to see that the community gets a fair 
deal from politicians so far as the 
schools are concerned. He thinks that 
every community needs such a force. 
He says, ‘I hope that parent-teacher 
associations will interfere until a mem- 
bership on the board of education is 
forced by organized public opinion to 
concern itself with seeing that the pres- 
ent common use of the system of spoils 
politics is converted into protecting 


the best workers in the service.’ 

“Boards of education and parent- 
teacher associations should understand 
each other better. By no means should 
they seek to control each other’s activ- 
ities or meddle in each other’s affairs. 
The school board is an administrative 
body. The parent-teacher association is 
a cooperative body whose greatest 
function is to create public opinion that 
favors an adequate public school sys- 
tem and other child welfare projects. 
Each organization has its own field of 
service but because of the overlapping 
of the two spheres of influence the two 
organizations are dependent upon each 
other for success in realizing their 
goals.” 


THE P.T.A. AT WORK IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL 

The general objectives and proced- 
ures of the parent-teacher association 
apply equally to the high school and 
the elementary school. Special consid- 
erations and problems for high school 
associations include: 

1. Opportunity for parents to work 
with youth in establishing and main- 
taining a basis for successful family 
living. 

2. Opportunity for parents to learn 
how they may work with their children 
at the high school age level. 

3. Establishment of a practical basis 
for child-parent-teacher relationships 
through home-school cooperation. 

4. Interpretation to the parents of 
home study, extra-curricular activities, 
and scholastic standards. 

5. A consideration of 
problems. 

6. The basis of support and develop- 
ment of secondary education. 


curriculum 





7. An interpretation of modern meth. 
ods of teaching. 

8. Interpretation of the problems of 
the home to the school and the com- 
munity. 

9. The development of an under. 
standing of community influences as 
they affect the interests of youth—ip. 
cluding social life, recreation, motion 
pictures, radio, library service—ang 
the establishment of proper environ- 
mental conditions to meet the needs of 
youth. 


SHALL STUDENTS PARTICIPATE? 
Illinois 

Among all the varied activities of 
our organization, perhaps those which 
bring it into contact with the high 
school are the most vague and least 
standardized, the least understood, and 
the most in need of study. When we 
first organized parent-teacher associa- 
tions in high schools we tried to carry 
over the grade school devices, the 
grade school projects, and the grade 
school programs. Much to our distress 
we saw our organization many times 
meet total wreckage, and we found 
ourselves sitting among the ruins con- 
fused and disappointed because of the 
failure of our excellent intentions and 
the methods which had always worked 
so well before. After observing these 
failures for several years in all states 
it was decided that one or more of the 
following four reasons was the trouble: 
the program; indifference of parents; 
opposition of school people; objection 
of the students. 

High school programs should seek 
to promote understanding not only be- 
tween parents and teachers, but be- 
tween students and teachers, and stu- 





The famous Mormon Temple Square in Salt Lake City. The Tabernacle, 


where Congress Convention meetings will be held, is to the left of the Temple 
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dents and parents, of problems affect- 
ing all three groups. Programs should | 
consider the curriculum, students’ 
problems, school finances, legislation, 
moving pictures, home study, and rec- 
reation. These topics should be dis- 
cussed, not by a guest speaker, but by 
a member of each group, in a panel 
discussion or symposium. The ques- 
tion needn’t always be settled. It is | 
worthwhile just to get people to think 
about it and study it. 

When we organize a high school as- 
sociation we should include with the 
parents and teachers a third group, the 
high school students themselves. Be- 
fore you have time to object, let me 
assure you that I do not mean to have | 
a high school youth as president of | 
your association, or to add any bur- | 
dens to these already busy adolescents. | 
But by working closely with principals, | 
deans, and heads of departrnents, a way 
can be found to give these boys and | 
girls a very active part in the asso- 
ciation. The high school boy or girl | 
can add much to the program of a high | 
school association. Participating in the 
program, he will see the work of the 
parent-teacher movement in the light 
of a great organization working for all 
the welfare of all the children. This 
attitude appeals to nearly every adoles- 
cent. Also he will feel that he is no 
longer considered a child, but that his 
opinion on certain subjects is respected 
as much as the opinions of doctors, 
lawyers, legislators, parents, and 
teachers. He will then realize that he 
has a definite place in this organiza- 
tion, that it is much worthwhile, and 
will do his part in making it effective. 

When all of us who are high school 
leaders see to it that we have really 
worthwhile programs, that every par- 
ent is made welcome, that every school 








| 





man is taught the real significance of | 


parent-teacher work, and that every 
student is given the opportunity really 
to know parent-teacher work, the fu- 
ture holds the same prospects for the 
successful high school association as 
the past has for the elementary asso- 
ciations.—From a radio talk by Mrs. 
W. H. Withey, High School Service 
Chairman, Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, 620 Black Avenue, 
Springfield. 


VARIED PROJECTS PROPOSED 
Vermont 

Vermont Congress has published a 
six-page mimeographed statement on 
“The Purpose and Objectives of a High 
School Association,” which suggests 
these projects to its local units: 

1. Make available to parents and 
teachers information and materials 
which are thought-provoking and 
helpful in the solution of problems 
presented. Collect magazines, pam- 
Phiets, catalogs, books, etc., from lo- 
cal, state, and national sources, con- 








“M* babies never have rashes that strong 
soaps often cause,” says the mother of 
Allen, Ellen and Edwin, “because their things are 
always washed in Lux. Sweaters, blankets, stock- 
ings, flannels—diapers, too, are soft as new.” 
@ Careful mothers everywhere insist on Lux! It 


has no harmful alkali to irritate a baby’s tender 
skin. Won't make woolens rough and scratchy. 











BULLETIN BOARD 





February 2—National Social Hygiene Day. 

February 4-6—Annual Conference, Progressive Education Association, 
New York City. 

February 6-12—National Boy Scout Week. 

February 17—Forty-First Anniversary of the Founding of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

February 20-27—National Better Vision Week. 





The tie-up of articles in this month’s issue with the publica- 
tions of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





Conduct Is Contagious 


See, Proceedings, p. 53—also, p. 61. 
Parent Education, 3rd Yr. Bk.—pp. 28, 39. 


Eating Problems Of The Preschool Child 


See, Healthy Children. 
‘Education for Home and Family, p. 89, last paragraph. 
Parent Education, 3rd Yr. Bk.—pp. 102, 103. 
Homemaking Outlines. 


Highlights Of The Past 


See, Founders Day Sheet. 
Feb. 16th P. T. Program over N.B.C. 
Through the Years. 
Forty Years of Service. 


Margaret Is So Nervous 


See, Education for Homes and Family, pp. 107, 120-122. 
What is Mental Hygiene? 


Teaching Children Property Rights 


See, Parent Education, 3rd Yr. Bk.—pp. 50-61. 
Homemaking, pp. 13-16. 
What is Mental Hygiene? 
Our Homes, pp. 36-38, 41, 175-176, 219-222. 
Educating for Leisure, pp. 8, 9. 


The Family Reaches College Age 


See, Parent Education, 3rd Yr. Bk.—pp. 22-26. 
Projects and Program Making, pp. 28, 29. 
Education for Home and Family, pp. 100-102. 
Student Aid. 


Those Long Winter Evenings 


See, Parent Education, 3rd Yr. Bk.—pp. 60-65, 113-117. 
Projects and Program Making, pp. 18, 33. 
Our Homes, pp. 156, 209-212. 
Recreation. 


What About The Child’s Religion? 


See, Spiritual Training. — 
Spiritual Training in the Home. 
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taining information along these lines. 

2. Promote and put into immedi- 
ate action vocational rehabilitation 
through making a survey of need and 
possibility of vocational rehabilitation, 
and proceeding to actually provide for 
at least one case. 

3. Make an occupational survey of 
the community by ascertaining oppor- 
tunities in existing occupations, and 
possibilities of new occupations. 

4. Study social and _ educational 
problems requiring the organization of 
public sentiment. 

5. Promote student aid. 

6. Develop avocational possibilities. 





7. Develop vocational guidancework. | 


8. Promoteindividual guidance work. 

9. Secure an enriched school curri- 
culum through art, dramatics, music, 
health and physical education. 

10. Promote through school and 
community agencies a cooperative 
program for the development of char- 
acter education, social hygiene, men- 
tal hygiene, motion pictures, radio pro- 
grams, open forums, and a clearing 
council.—DONALD M. ELDRED, High 
School Committee Chairman, Ver- 
mont Branch of the National Con- 
gress, Proctor. 


DIRECTED STUDY ON HIGH 
SCHOOL 
Ohio 

The class on the High School Asso- 
ciation Directed Study Course was 
organized in the spring of 1937 and 
will continue once each month through 
the present year. The five communities 
which send children to the Terrace 
Park High School are represented in 
the enrolment of approximately one 
hundred parents, including high school 
teachers, principals, superintendents, 
state board members and a council 
president. 

The class has been divided into ten 
groups, each under a leader, usually 
a specialist in the subject assigned to 
his group. Groups are responsible for 
one lesson and lead in the discussion. 
Each member of the class hands in a 
written report on the assigned lesson 
at the beginning of the class, and from 
these the secretary compiles the an- 
swers to the questions—one set of 
which will ultimately be sent to the 
National Office.—Mrs. J. HERMANIES, 
High School Chairman, Terrace Park 
Parent-Teacher Association, Marie- 
mont. 


This department gives concrete il- 
lustrations of what is being accom- 
plished by organized groups of parents 
and teachers in carrying out the plans 
of National Congress chairmen for 
the education of children in home and 
school, in correcting unfavorable con- 
ditions, and in improving community 
environments. 
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Parent Edueation Study Course: 
The Young Child in the Family 








THE NEED FOR SUCCESS 


I. Points to Bring Out 


by LORINE PRUETTE 
(See Page 6) 


1. Habitual attitudes which adults have toward them- 
selves and their abilities are begun in childhood. Many 


adults can never take any pleasure in their own successes 


because of a sense of failure implanted in them as they are 


growing up. 


2. The feeling of being needed and useful and competent 
is acquired day by day throughout childhood, by being need- 
ed and useful and achieving success in little activities and 


accomplishments. 


3. Children live up to the reputations we give them. 


4. Cultivating a child’s assets and abilities is one way of 


building self-confidence. 


II. Questions to Guide Discussion 


1. Where one child in a family is less capable than an- 
other, what are some of the ways he can be helped to a feel- 
ing of confidence in himself? What are some of the things 
to be avoided—e.g., comparison of the two children. 


2. List things that small children can do to help around 
the house and in the kitchen which will increase their skills 


and usefulness. 


3. What does Dr. Pruette mean by the statement that 
there are parents and teachers whose own development is 
so faulty that they need to make a child feel himself a 
failure? Illustrate and discuss. 


4. What has happened to a child who builds a conception 
of himself which is vastly over-estimated? How can he be 
helped to a saner point-of-view ? 


References 
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Parent Edueation Study Coarse: 
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THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


by WALTER E. MILLARD 
(See Page 10) 


I. Points to Bring Out 


1. The first lesson to learn about good citizenship is “That it 
consists in discovering differences of opinion, trying to get at 
the facts or lack of them on which they are based, and then 
forming one’s own opinion; such a process must continue all 
through life and necessarily calls for all of the care and intelli- 
gence that can be bestowed upon it.” This means that one must 
form correct opinions and act on the basis of them. 

2. Children should have the opportunity to have contacts with 
experiences that concern citizenship. The more the growing 
child can know about the concerns of his own city and about the 
values of different forms of city, state and national organization 
the better. 

3. Parents should take upon themselves the task of training 
for citizenship since the school can only train where it touches 
a few of the problems of government. It is the parents’ respon- 
sibility to inspire in the child the highest ideals of citizenship, 
and by developing citizenship, they will build a “Great Society.” 


II. Questions to Guide Discussion 


Arlitt, Ada Hart. “What the Modern 
Family Can Contribute to a Commu- 


nity. 


September, 1936. p. 10. 

Studebaker, John W. “Parents, Chil- 
dren and Schools.” NATIONAL PAR- 
ENT-TEACHER. November, 1936. p. 8. 


» 


1. How can parents help children to think clearly and correctly 
about the problems of citizenship? 

2. What are some ways in which the school can develop inter- 
est and alertness in regard to community problems? 

3. How far should the school teach both sides of political ques- 
tions ? 

4. How can parents help children to develop high ideals of 
citizenship ? 


References 
Threlkeld, A. L. “Character Educa- 
tion.” NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER. 


February, 1937. p. 14. 
Ullmann, Frances. “The Place of the 
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Home in the Community.” NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER. July, 1937. p. 18. 





to have charge of attendance. 
The article should be read by every member in the group before the 


Helps in Directing Study Groups 


HE leader should have two vice-chairmen: one to see that the books 
and pamphlets to be used are at the place of meeting; and the other 








meeting. There should be a sufficient number of magazines to make this 
possible. If the number is insufficient, the leader may read the article 
aloud to the group. The leader should then present the points to bring 
out. After these points have been discussed, each problem should be 
presented to the group. Paragraphs from the article may be read aloud 
if this procedure is necessary to make the answers to the questions 
clearer. 

The questions are given for those study groups who wish to use the 
“Question and Answer Method” described in the Parent Education 
Guidebook, Washington: National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
10 cents. All study group leaders should make use of this publication of 
the National Congress in carrying on their work. 
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For Parent-Teacher 
Programs 


Turse Outlines become the basis 
for a Parent-Teacher Program by the 
following suggested procedure. 

Select the topics which are best 
adapted to the needs of your district, 
taking from both outlines, if desirable. 
Decide whether formal speeches or 


| some type of discussion (see pages 107 


and 108 of the Manual) will be most 
attractive and helpful and then assign 
the topics according to your judgment. 

Give a copy of the magazine pre- 
senting each subject to the speaker 
of the day or to the invited partici- 


| pants of the discussion, suggesting to 
| them that the POINTS TO BRING 
| OUT and the PROBLEMS TO DIS- 





CUSS should be developed during the 
program. Give the questions on these 
pages or others more applicable to your 


situation to members in the audience 


for the open discussion period. What- 
ever the form your program takes, 
there should always be time for open 
discussion or questions before closing. 








Radio Programs 


THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Medical Association’s 
radio program, called YouR HEALTH, 
announces the following subjects for 
February: 


| January 26 





“Poliomyelitis.” 


February 2 
“Rheumatism and Arthritis.” 


February 9 
“Healthy Hearts and Arteries.” 


February 16 
“Dont Fear Cancer—Fight It.” 


February 23 
“Overcoming Diabetes.” 


National Broadcasting Company—Red Network 
2:00-2:30 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Every Monday afternoon—2:30- 
3:00 P.M. “Exits and Entrances,” Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 


Every Wednesday evening—6:00- 
6:15. “Our American Schools,” Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Red 
Network. 


Every Saturday morning—11:00- 
11:15 A.M. “Our American Schools,” 
National Broadcasting Company, Red 
Network. 




















Answers to “Do You Know 
Your Nursery Classies?”’ 


(See page 28) 


1. The Piper 
—in the Pied Piper of Hamelin, by 
Robert Browning. 


2. One of the peas 
—in Five Peas in a Pod, by Hans 
Christian Andersen. 


3. Mr. Vinegar 
in Mr. and Mrs. Vinegar (Jacobs, 
English Fairy Tales). 


4. Heyore 
in We Say Good-bye, by A. A. 
Milne (Winnie the Pooh). 


. The third little pig 
in The Three Little Pigs. 


6. The Fairy Godmother 
in Cinderella. 


. The Fox 
in The Fox and the Grapes 
(4ésop’s Fables). 
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. Santa Claus 
—in ’Twas the Night Before Christ- 
mas, by C. C. Moore. 


9. The King 
—in The King’s Breakfast, by A. A. 
Milne (When We Were Very 
Young). 


10. Uncle Remus 
—in The Wonderful Tar-Baby 
Story, by Joel Chandler Harris 
(Uncle Remus: His Songs and 
Sayings). 

11. The Owl 


—in The Owl and the Pussy Cat, 
by Edward Lear. 


12. Epaminondas 
—in Epaminondas and his Auntie. 


13. Wee Willie Winkie 
—in the Scotch nursery rhyme of 
that title (found in many Mother 
Goose Collections). 


14. Little Orphan Annie 
—in the poem of that title by James 
Whitcomb Riley. 


.A Good Boy 

—in the poem of that title by 
Robert Louis Stevenson (Child’s 
Garden of Verses). 


16. The Cat 
—in the Bremen Town Musicians 
(Grimm’s Fairy Tales). 


= 
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17. The Little Red Hen 
—in The Cock, the Mouse and the 
Little Red Hen. 
18. The Fox 
~in The Travels of a Fox. 
19. The Wolf 


—in Little Red Riding Hood. 


20. Henny Penny 
—in the nursery tale of that title 
(in some versions called Chicken 
Little). 
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BOOKS 


for Parents 
WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


In MAN, BREAD AND DESTINY (New 
York: Reynall & Hitchcock. $3), C. C. 
Furnas and his wife, S. M. Furnas, 
quote from Carl Malmberg’s Diet and 
Die, a little parcel of information which 
they call “the finest triple-distilled es- 
sence of all the experimental work on 
nutrition since 1900.” 

If you would give yourself every 
possible chance of health: 

“Divide your money into fifths—one 
fifth, more or less, for vegetables and 
fruits; one fifth, or more, for milk and 
cheese; one fifth or less, for meat, fish 
and eggs; one fifth, or more, for bread 
and cereals; one fifth, or less, for fats, 
sugar and other groceries and food 
adjuncts.” 

If you don’t like the idea of dividing 
your money into fifths, at any rate 
remember that your menu ought to be 
at least a third, preferably forty per 
cent, protective foods. By protective 
foods are meant milk, fruit, vegetables 
and eggs. Moreover, civilization has 
thrown away the outer coat of cereals, 
the brown of sugar, the green leaves 
of vegetables, the peelings of fruits 
and vegetables and the water in which 
they are cooked, and the vital organs 
and blood of animals. These are the 
reservoirs of minerals and vitamins. 
Make use of them whenever you can 
politely do so. 

The Furnases throw cold water on 
food fads and deal judiciously with the 
results of research. They may be ac- 
cused of flippancy in style but their 
levity is only sauce for a highly intelli- 
gent survey of the whole field of nu- 
trition, beginning even with the diet 
of the anthropoidal ape. They are 
seriously concerned that, though sci- 
entists have learned much, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Doe and the little Does have 
poorer teeth than the aborigines had 
and that the evidence of the army 
draft (twenty years ago, to be sure, 
but we have had a depression and much 
under-nutrition since), showed one- 
half of America’s young men to have 
physical defects. The book ends with 
a few reliable high points of nutri- 
tionists’ advice, garnered from a cen- 
tury of research. These suggestions in 
regard to minerals and vitamins, a 
one-day plan for adequate nutrition, 
and a weekly market order for a family 
of five are the climax of an instructive 
and fascinating book. 


Speaking of food calls to mind an 
extremely (Continued on page 47) 





BOOKS 


for Children 
LENA BARKSDALE 


§ aximurA by Zhenya Gay (New 
York: Viking. $1.50) and BABETTE by 
Clare Newberry (New York: Harpers, 
$1.50) are rarely beautiful picture 
books about Siamese cats. Both books 
are the work of distinguished artists 
who used their own pets as models, 
and were, therefore, able to infuse 
their pictures with an intimacy and 
charm that no merely casual acquain- 
tance could command. The pictures in 
SAKIMURA are the more highly stylized, 
but the story is short and very sim- 
ple and it deals only with animals as 
seen through Sakimura’s own luminous 
eyes. Saki, as he was called for short, 
enjoys all the comforts of city life. He 
has a fine basket to sleep in, a catnip 
mouse to play with and a log to 
sharpen his claws on. But he has no 





Babette, the story of a tiny Siamese eat, 
by Clare Newberry 


friend to play with. Perhaps a friend 
may be found in the country so Saki 
sets out hopefully on his quest along 
a quiet country road. After consider- 
able investigation up blind alleys he 
meets a big tiger cat. They play hap- 
pily and finally curl up for a nap to- 
gether in perfect contentment. The 
book is lithographed in sepia, blue and 
green, thus giving appropriate em- 
phasis to the distinguishing marks of 
a handsome full grown Siamese cat. 
BABETTE is a tiny Siamese kitten whose 
fur is still a snowy white. Chatty 
thought her a rather queer-looking 
kitten with her brown tail and brown 
paws and blue eyes when she found 
her mewing at the door of the apart- 
ment. Of course Chatty wanted a kit- 
ten to play with so she promptly took 
her in and named her Babette “be- 
cause it fitted (Continued on page 46) 
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BOOKS BOOKS) 


for the 


HOME LIBRARY 


EvERYTHING possible should be 
done to help cement the bond between 
home and school and further a greater 
harmony between that great trinity of 
modern life, teacher, child and parent. 
Parents who keep in close touch with 
the school life know what Johnny is 
studying, why Mary is not interested 
in geography, and when the teacher 
wants Bobby to bring pictures of wild 
animals. They know what books are 
being used in the various classes and 
what studies require, or would be 
penefited by supplementary books at 
home. If possible, part of the house- 
hold budget may be apportioned for 
the building up of a reference library 
at home for the school children. The 
possession of such a library, the pleas- 
ure and pride in planning additions to 
it, and in watching it grow into a per- 
manent background of the home will 
be a decidedly good influence on the 
children and add to their development 
in many ways. 

In one family the two boys volun- 
tarily put a small part of their allow- 
ance away each week towards the 
purchase of books they could both use 
in connection with school work. With- 
in a year they had added a book on 
stars, one on handicrafts and an atlas 
to the reference shelf in their bedroom. 

One mother started her home ref- 
erence library as soon as her oldest 
girl went to school, with a set of pic- 
torial encyclopedias, and every year 
some book which supplemented the 
school curriculum was added to the 
supply. By the time the daughter en- 
tered the grades where home work was 
assigned she was greatly helped by 
the little library which had accumu- 
lated through the years. 

One little boy was aided in his geog- 
raphy and history by the present of a 
globe for his playroom, and he spent 
many happy hours getting acquainted 
with the world. An atlas or globe, in 
one of the many varieties made, is an 
important part of a home bookcase. 
Almanacs of different types are also 
useful, and an encyclopedia in one vol- 
ume or in a set will prove a wise in- 
vestment for the whole household. A 
dictionary is very necessary, and if 
each child in a family may have his 
own little dictionary ready for imme- 
diate use he is better prepared for 
times of uncertainty in letter-writing 
or lesson assignments. A large, com- 
prehensive dictionary at home is a 
boon to school children, and hours may 
be spent in the fascination of its pages. 
The diction- (Continued on page 47) 


about 


HOBBIES 


THis month in our Hobby Bibliog- 
raphy we take up a most creative 
hobby—puppetry. When you consider 
the many arts and crafts that must be 
learned before becoming a finished 
“Puppet Showman” you realize that a 
liberal education is an integral part of 
puppetry. Make a stage and you have 
done a problem in woodwork and elec- 
trical wiring; make your own scenery 
and you will have to use all your 
knowledge of painting and perspec- 
tive; make a puppet and you will find 
that you have the same problems as 
a sculptor; dress your puppet and you 
become a costumer, a designer and 
student of costumes; and finally put on 
your play and you will find that you 
have become actor and director, author 
and adapter. And yet so that those who 
are just starting this fascinating hobby 
may not be discouraged it is well to 
remember that very often the crudest 
of stages and the simplest of puppets 
are often just as effective and have 
as much appeal as the most finished 
professional one done by a Tony Sarg. 

As a school or family project a pup- 
pet theatre with all its attendant acti- 
vities is an ideal means of combining 
fun with valuable experience. Books 


on this subject are probably in your 
local library. 


Be a Puppet Showman, 
Remo Bufano 
Edith Flack Ackley 
Marionette Masks and Shadows, 
Mills and Dun 
* A Handbook of Fist Puppets, 
Bessie A. Flicken 
Marionette Control, 
Paul McPharlin 
Puppet Heads and Their Making, 
Paul McPharlin 
Puppet Hands and Their Making, 
Paul McPharlin 
Ragamuffin Marionettes, 
Frances L. Warner 
Puppets in Yorkshire, 
Walter Wilkinson 
Puppetry, an Educational Adven- 


* Marionettes, 


ture, Virginia Murphy 
The Tony Sarg Marionette Book, 
F. J. McIsaac 


Heroes of the Puppet Stage, 

Madge Anderson 
A Book of Marionettes, 

Helen H. Joseph 


—JOHN COLE 


*These are the simplest books on the list, and 
will be a good beginning. 








| Seal, 








te ile! 


Happiness too! You can give your 
children no finer gift than good 
health. And no single instrument 
is more important in providing | 
them with good health—develop- | 
ing strong bodies and active | 
minds—than correctly designed 
playground equipment. Write for 
the new Louden Playground Book- 
let 7-P! Read it! Place it in the 
hands of your association or your 
School Board. They will discover 
it is possible to buy the finest 
and safest equipment at very 
moderate cost. Remember! Strong 
bodies, active minds, and good 
health are more important than 
anything else a child may derive 
from school. Send for new Book- 
let 7-P now! 





J. E. PORTER CORPORATION 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


























MONEY EARNING OPPORTUNITY 


for Mothers’ Clubs, School organizations and other 
societies. Thousands of organizations raise funds with 
our easy plan. HANDY WACKS, waxed paper and 
other useful products sell quickly, are reasonably priced 
and make good profits; repeat often. Write for free 
samples and selling plan. 


HANDY WACKS CORPORATION 


Sparta Michigan 




















Parent-Teacher 
Radio Forum 


February 2 


“Alcohol and Narcotics.” 

Mr. HOWARD V. FUNK, Study of the 
Use and Effect of Alcohol and Nar- 
cotics Chairman. 


February 9 


“Watch Your Step.” 
MISS MARIAN L. TELFORD, Safety 
Chairman. 


February 16 


“Through The Years.” 

MRS. PERCY F’.. POWELL, Founders Day 
Chairman. 

MISS MARY ENGLAND, Membership 
Chairman. 

MRs. FRED M. RAYMOND, Congress 
Publications Chairman. 


February 23 


“Why Read?” 
MIss JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL, Library 
Service Chairman. 


4:30-5:00 P.M. Eastern Standard Time, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, Blue Network 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 44) 


her perfectly,” and she was sorry when 
she found that her new pet belonged to 
Mr. Todd who lived down the hall. But 
Chatty had many happy Saturdays 
taking care of Babette, when Mr. Todd 
was away. Just before Christmas she 
learned that her neighbor was moving 
to California and she was inconsolable, 
although her mother offered to get her 
a nice black and white kitten from the 
A. and P. No ordinary kitten could 
possibly take Babette’s place. Fortu- 
nately, however, Mr. Todd thought Bab- 
ette was too young to travel so far, 
and on Christmas morning he brought 
her to Chatty to keep. BABETTE is in the 
same format as Mittens which ap- 
peared in 1936. It is printed by photo- 
gravure in brown and blue with a touch 
of red. Mrs. Newberry’s pictures of 
kittens have a gay lyric charm that is 
unique and that will ensure them a 
permanent place in the affections of 
cat lovers of whatever age. 


THE POLAR BEAR TWINS, by Jane 
Tompkins (New York: Stokes. $1.50), 
is a delightful natural history story of 
an affectionate mother bear and her 
two cubs. Fluffy and Tuffy are not zoo 
bears or circus bears but wild bears 
in their native Arctic regions, learning 
from their mother and their own keen 
noses how to keep out of trouble and 
how to make a living in the icy land 
that is their home. They watch their 
mother coax a seal to a tiny hole she 
had scraped in the ice and catch him 
with her huge forepaw, but they are too 
young to enjoy the feast that she finds 
so delicious. They learn to swim, and 
get a taste of sugar when they visit 
a ship temporarily abandoned by its 
crew. They drift away unaware on an 


One of Kurt 
Wiese’s drawings 
for The Polar 
Bear Twins, by 


Jane Tompkins 








ice cake and their mother doesn’t fing 
them for two days. They encounter 
other animals and watch men at a safe 
distance. Kurt Wiese’s excellent pic- 
tures contribute to the effectiveness 
of this very appealing story. 


CHINKY, THE BANKER PONY, by 
Sanford Tousey (New York: Double- 
day Doran. $1), should please children 
as much as his well-known stories 
about Cowboy Tommy and Jerry of 
Pony Express days, and this story has 
an entirely new and fascinating back- 
ground. There is an annual round-up 
of wild ponies on Chincoteague Island 
off the coast of Virginia and the ponies 
are auctioned off at the county fair, 
Peter and Paula came from Connecti- 
cut with Uncle Carl in his schooner to 
get a pony and they promptly fell in 
love with a spirited little fellow with 
white stockings on his forelegs. Uncle 
Carl bought him and they took him 
home. Patiently they taught him tricks 
and trained him to the saddle and to 
harness. He was very gentle and happy 
in his new home, but once at a picnic 
on the beach he ran away and swam 
out to sea and the family were much 
disturbed until Paula’s sharp eyes 
caught sight of him on an island. He 
only wanted to taste the salt marshes, 
and was ready to come home when 
Peter went to get him at low tide. 
There are pictures on every page, 
many of them in color and all full of 
action. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, by A. J. Gor- 
don (New York: Knopf. $2), tells what 
is happening in the forty-eight states, 
in Alaska and in Hawaii during the 
twelve months of the year. Beginning 
with January we are told they are 
logging in Minnesota and Wisconsin and 
picking orangesin 
California and 
Florida. There is a 
full page in color 
picturing each ac- 
tivity and on the 
reverse a full page 
of text supplying 
information that 
the picture cannot 
convey. It is a 
novel _ presenta- 
tion of the work 
going on in the 
open country 
throughout the 
year. The pictures 
are most interest- 
ing but one re- 
grets the space 
economy that re- 
sulted in such 
closely printed 
pages of text. 
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BOOKS FOR PARENTS 


(Continued from page 44) 


modern and fashionable cook book, To 
THE QUEEN’S TASTE, by Helen Train 
Hilles (New York: Random House. 
$2.50). The editors advertise it as 
“gtream-lined”’ and nonchalant. The 
author says, that “today’s homemaker 
has to be conversationalist, profession- 
al entertainer, child psychologist, styl- 
jst, interior decorator, politician, trained 
nurse and chef—besides getting some- 
where with an outside interest. It’s not 
a dull life, but it was easier for Grand- 
ma.” She tells this versatile new woman 
poth how to get up dinners and lunch- 
eons with style, and how to make at- 
tractive dishes out of left-overs—only, 
she begs, never call them left-overs, 
put Veal Tetrazzini, or Potage Prince, 
or Creamed Minced Vegetables au 
Gratin, or something like that. Several 
of the recipes are for the cocktail 
crowd, but these do not predominate. 


Radio as an invisible classroom for 
millions of adults is the subject of 
LISTEN AND LEARN, by Frank Ernest 
Hill (New York: American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. $1.25). Mr. 
Hill estimates the size of the poten- 
tial radio audience of the United States 
at almost ninety million. About three- 
quarters of these are men and women 
who need more education. Many of 
them want it. Radio is an agency for 
reaching them, not by the hundred or 
thousand, but by the million. For about 
fifteen years educators have been ex- 
perimenting with this new instrument. 
Disagreements have arisen and the 
project is still in a frontier stage, but 
Mr. Hill has undertaken, by review- 
ing the difficulties and the achieve- 
ments of the fifteen years, to indicate 
the problems and some possible im- 
provements. 

Almost as soon as broadcasting sta- 
tions were established educational in- 
stitutions began applying for licenses, 
seventy-three of them receiving per- 
mission to broadcast within a little 
more than a year. Too many stations 
nearly strangled infant radio at birth, 
but in 1927 a Federal Radio Commis- 
sion was appointed with supervisory 
powers over all radio activities. By 
1930 the educational stations had lag- 
ged behind the commercial stations in 
equipment, studios, and in the popu- 
larity of their talent. Steps in the his- 
tory of education by radio were: the 
forming of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education; and 
that of the National Committee on 
Education by Radio, which was an or- 
ganization with a different policy. Thus 
educators were divided into two groups 
—the one asking Congress for a defi- 
nite allocation of broadcasting fre- 
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quencies for educational services, the 
other seeking to co-operate with the 
commercial networks. Mr. Hill, dis- 
cusses such questions as the adequacy 
of educators for radio work and profit 
and control by advertisers, and de- 
scribes aids to radio education such as 
booklets, library service, and the pro- 
moting of listening groups—a work in 
which the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers has been active. 


e* 2e ®@ 
SCHOOL BROADCASTING IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, by Lester Ward Parker 


(Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. Paper cover, $1), is a report on 
the valuable accomplishment of our 
British cousins in adapting: the radio 
to school use. That the problem is en- 
tirely different here with our huge geo- 
graphical area and numerous indepen- 
dent broadcasting stations does not 
nullify the lesson we can learn from 
English leadership in the field. 


Helen Nicolay, experienced writer 
of American biography for younger 
readers, and accustomed to teaching 
in a church school, has told the story 
of the Bible for the present genera- 
tion. In OUR PERENNIAL BIBLE (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co. $2.50), 
Miss Nicolay takes a ground midway 
between fundamentalists and human- 
ists, and regards the Bible both as a 
golden treasury of literature and as a 
source of inspiration. She summarizes 
the results of modern archzological 
and scientific study of the Bible and 
gives the historical background of 
each of the books of the Bible in such 
a way as to produce a continuous nar- 
rative. As a source of general informa- 
tion and as a scientific aid to religious- 
education workers this is a useful 
book. 

e* ee ® 


“Teach the children and let them 
teach their parents,” is the motive be- 
hind the preparation of the WELFARE 
PRIMER, WE, AND OUR NEIGHBORS, or- 
iginating in the Buffalo Council of So- 
cial Agencies (New York: Commun- 
ity Chests and Councils, Inc., 115 East 
44th Street. 75 cents). A preliminary 
edition, primarily intended for teach- 
ers and useful to club women, com- 
mittee members, and volunteer work- 
ers, explains why social service activi- 
ties are needed and why co-operation 
in furnishing financial support is de- 
sirable. A pupil’s edition will follow if 
justified by the demand. 


How TO Stupy (University of Chic- 
ago Press. 25 cents), by Arthur W. 





The Stokes 
Colophon is 
a Hall Mark 
of a Good 
Book 





The Adventures 
of Misha 


By SERGEI ROSANOV $1.50 


Something new in_ children’s 
books: an amusing and instruc- 
tive story, translated from the 
Russian, recounting each step of 
a modern small boy’s adventure 
in being lost and found again. 
For ages 4 to 7. 


The Polar 


Bear Twins 
By JANE TOMPKINS $1.50 


A unique story, based on true 
natural history, of how the mother 
polar bear trains her cubs. It is 
a splendid picture of Arctic life 
for 5- to 8-year-olds, and is beau- 
tifully illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 

















Kornhauser, Associate Professor of 
Business Psychology in the University 
of Chicago, is a revised edition of a 
booklet in use for twelve years. It con- 
tains rules and suggestions, to help 
high school and college students in 
making effective use of their time and 
effort, and will be well worth looking 
into. Books of this sort are time-savers 
indeed, when they prevent poor work 
or failures. 


BOOKS FOR THE 
FAMILY LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 45) 


ary habit is one to be encouraged. 
Books of synonyms, of the various 
branches of science simply portrayed, 
books of brief answers to common 
problems, and books about books and 
authors as well as anthologies will 

aid and interest the boys and girls. 
From the small, paper-covered book 
offered in a ten-cent edition to the 
latest and largest book of its kind, the 
choice of a reference book for the home 
library is a fascinating adventure and 
an education in itself. Let the children 
learn the pleasure and value of plan- 
ning, saving, and searching for the 
books that will supplement the school 
at home and link home with the school. 
—LyYDIA LION ROBERTS 
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ORINE PRUETTE is the author of 
L “The Need for Success,” the 
sixth article in the Parent Educa- 
tion Study Course, “The Young 
Child in the Family.” Dr. Pruette 
is a member of the Commission of 
Human Relations of the Progres- 
sive Education Association. She is 
a wife and mother and speaks not 
only scientifically but pragmatical- 
ly. She is also the author of The 
Parent and the Happy Child. 


W. W. Baue_Er, M. D., is the Direc- 
tor of Health and Public Instruc- 
tion for the American Medical As- 
sociation. Those who have read his 
recent book, written in collabora- 
tion with Thomas G. Hull, Health 
Education of the Public, will realize 
that he is a man of wide experience. 
Parents will welcome the very 
straight thinking in his article, 
“Conduct Is Contagious.” 


WALTER E. MILLARD, an English- 
man, came to America in 1901. He 
early took an interest in public af- 
fairs and began writing and talk- 
ing about better methods of holding 
elections and organizing city gov- 
ernments. His article, “The School 
and Community Projects,” is an- 
other plea for developing in chil- 
dren the power to think. This is the 
sixth article in the Parent Educa- 
tion Study Course, “The Child in 
School,” under the direction of Ada 
Hart Arlitt. 


JouHNn W. Faust is Field Secretary 
of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. He lives in East Orange, where 
he has helped his wife raise a family 
of six gorgeous young people who 
do all the fine things that he sug- 
gests in his letter in “Those Long 
Winter Evenings.” As National 
Chairman, he has guided the recrea- 
tional plans of the Congress for 
many successful years. 


F'LORENCE E. Dick, National Hon- 
orary Vice-President of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and former president of the Colo- 
rado Congress, brings from her long 
experience a picture of the parent- 
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CONCERNING CONTRIBUTORS 


teacher organization as. it was then 
and as she sees it now, showing 
vividly its history of accomplish- 
ment. 


RAYMOND A. SMITH is professor 
of Religious Education in Greens- 
boro College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. He has contributed articles 
to many religious journals including 
Religious Education and The Chris- 
tian Century. His article, “What 
About the Child’s Religion?” will 
be met with eagerness by many 
troubled parents. 


DoROTHY BLAKE again charms us 
with the fine art of story-telling 
which coats so effectively her truths 
in “Margaret Is So Nervous.” Her 
name is a favorite on our pages. Mrs. 
Blake is the mother of three very 
charming children. 


EpDNA Monk is Nutritionist with 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, consultant for many nursery 
schools on feeding problems of the 
preschool child, and prepares the 
menus used in nursery schools 
throughout Illinois. Her article, 
“Feeding Problems of the Pre- 
school Child,” due to her unusual 
experience in working directly with 
many mothers, is an exceedingly 
practical one. 


MILDRED DAvis SKILLINGS, of 
Middlebury, Vermont, was a chil- 
dren’s librarian before her marriage 
and the subsequent acquisition of 
three children. These children are 
the collaborators in the questions 
and answers, ‘Do You Know Your 
Nursery Classics?”—and, they do 
know the answers! 


Leo A. SCHMIDT is professor of 
Accounting at Marquette Univer- 
sity, and author of many textbooks 
on accounting. However, he is not 
too busy to take an active part in 
the rearing of his children, as his 
very thoughtful article, “Teaching 
Children Property Rights,” will 
prove to you. 
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WHEN YOU 


WRITE .. .| 


for products in this issue, please 
be sure to mention the NATIONAL 
PARENT-TEACHER, for in this way 
you enable our advertisers to check 
returns received from advertise- 
ments. Both the advertiser and the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER Will a@p- 
preciate your courtesy. 








In writing to advertisers, please mention the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
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